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The St. Regis Kraft Company's Pulp Mill at Tacoma, Washington 
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Ideally Located to 
Render Most- 
Gfficient Service 





quid 
ORINE 


For 80 years, since its founding in 1850, the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY has served the pulp and paper industry with 
chemicals of high quality. As one of the pioneer 
producers of Liquid Chlorine, PENN SALT has 
long been one of the industry’s chief sources of 
dependable supply. 


With the expansion Westward of pulp and paper 
making, it was a natural step for the company to 
extend its chemical service to embrace the Pacific 
Coast industry. Construction of a modern electro- 
chemical plant at Tacoma, Washington, was com- 
pleted in 1929, and from this advantageous location 
Liquid Chlorine is immediately available to the West 
Coast’s pulp and paper industry. 


TACOMA 


ELECTROCHEMICAL CO, 


TACOMA WASHINGTON. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 








Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry is published once a month—except in March, when publication is semi-monthly—at 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. Subscription: U. S. and 


Canada, $4.00; other countries, $5.00. Entered as second class matter May 20, 1927, at the Postoffice at Seattle, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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How to Make More Paper 
at Lower Cost 
with Suction Press Rolis 


@GT 29 1982 














1 ~? UCTION press rolls have been thoro established and 
eo ’ successful in making various grades toa 4 rs and specialties 
: heretofore thought impracticable. Modern design felt and to 
10 Ib. wane rolls have solved the marking evil, and some of the finest ok 
Spantatiies ucts of our largest mills are now turned out with the use of 
a modern suction press rolls. 
pre's There are very definite savings in operation due to this more 
Bond modern way of utilizing the new type suction presses. The 
Wallpaper paper goes to the dryers more bone dry. It runs safer, prevent- 
Water finish ing pick-ups. It increases production to a marked degree, and 
Wrapping it decreases steam costs considerably. 
Colored specialties The fact that leading mills are operating in this manner is 
Hanging papers proof of the superiority of this method. It will pay you to get 
% and many other grades St the facts. Write us for details. 


The Beloit Way is the Modern Way 
BELOIT IRON WORKS, BELOIT, WIS., U.S. A. 


the BELOIT 





| 
nd \ 
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When writing to Be.oit Iron Works please mention Paciric PULP aND Parser INDUSTRY 
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Biggs Builds Welded Digesters 
of Corrosion - Resisting Alloys 


Welded Rotary Digester of Enduro KA2-S, built by Biggs. 
Plates 5%” thick. Test, 225 pounds. 


[' is logical that Biggs, after more 

than 40 years’ service to the 
paper industries, should fabricate the 
first digester of Enduro metal. Biggs 
is now prepared to weld cooking and 
bleaching equipment of Enduro and 


other non-corroding alloys. 


In such matters, Biggs always makes 
haste slowly. The necessary period of 
research has been completed. As a con- 
sequence, the statement will receive the 
game full credence as has been accorded 
similar announcements by Biggs. All this 











Biggs welded high p vessels are built 
under a procedure control recognized and 
accepted by the leading i e compani 
They are accepted for installation in sizes 
beyond the restrictions of the A. S. M. E. 
unfired pressure vessel code. 




















illustrates Biggs’ policy of perfecting fa- 
silities for producing those types of equip- 
ment for which the paper industry finds a 
permanent place in its construction and 
rehabilitation programs. 


Biggs electrically welded vessels have vir- 
tually eliminated maintenance problems. 
In particular, they have ended the difh- 
culties formerly met in the chestnut chip 
and other special processes. Now, fabri- 
cated of such alloys as Enduro KA2-S, 
they reduce deterioration to a vanishing 
point, and their productive life is almost 
everlasting. 


Biggs Standard Cylinder Rotary 


Bleaching Boilers 


Biggs Tumbling Digester 


ahs Re 52, 


Penstocks, Pipe Lines, etc. 


“Built by Biggs” 
Welded Globe Rotary Digesters 
Riveted Globe Rotary Digesters 
Cylinder Rotary Bleaching Boilers 
Tumbling Dig s, Welded or 

Riveted 
Cuclak 


and Sulphite Dig s 








Penstocks 


The Biggs Boiler Works Company, Akron, Ohio 


NEW YORK DETROIT 


Welded or Riveted Steel Plate Con- 
struction of Every Description. 





ROTARIES 


for years of dependable 
Salling and bleaching .- 


When writing Biccs Boitter Works please mention PacitFic PULP aND Paper INDUSTRY 
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The Attention of FORWARD-MINDED Men in Industry 


ESENT day demands > en t ers U p ON Not only does such practice 


for greater operating 


result in considerable saving, 


e 
economy and all- A u t oma t Ic but also tends to reduce op- 


erating time and assure an 


round high efficiency has Il- d if : 
caused attention to be cen- O N TR O L oy: — reetniiatiad 


tered more and more upon 
the “Automatic Control” 
factor in production. This 
is particularly true where such control is 
applied to heat-processing—where successful 
operation necessitates the maintenance of 
constantly uniform temperature conditions. 


The answer to many of these temperature 
control situations can be found in the very 
complete line of Bristol’s Control Equipment. 
For example, the Thermometer Thermostat 
type of Controller pictured above, can be 
furnished to operate within any selected 
control range up to 1000°F—on apparatus 
using either steam, water, air, gas, oil or elec- 
tricity as the heating medium. 


The evident advantage of Automatic Tem- 
perature Control is appreciated when one 
considers the necessity of maintaining pro- 
duction conditions as uniform as possible 








To 


Bad erect 


SINCE 
1889 


Colas 





The reliability and accuracy 
of Bristol’s equipment have 
been thoroughly tested on 
been thoroughly ‘tested on thousands of in- 
dustrial control jobs. Design throughout is 
simple, and construction sufficiently rugged 
to assure continued accuracy and trouble- 
free operation for years under all ordinary 
service conditions. 


Get complete details! Catalogs, bulletins 
will be sent to any interested person in your 
plant. Write direct to 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


+++ 


To aid in checking over control possibilities 
in your plant, Bristol’s Field Engineering 
Service will gladly be placed at your disposal 
—without obligation. 











nstruments for Indicating Recording Controlling 


When writing to Tun Bristo. Company please mention Paciric PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY 
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100% Overload Capacity 


for starting 
and emergency 
loads 


ALK Speed Reducers have 

100% overload capacity for 
starting and emergency loads... 
and in actual service have estab- 
lished the high average of 96/2 
to 982% efficiency in power de- 
livery, depending on number of 
reductions. What could be bet- 
ter testimony to the correctness 
of their design and soundness 
of their construction? 


Falk Speed Reducers are simple, 
compact, oil-tight, dirt-proof, 


quiet, free from heat and vibra- Falk Speed Reducers 


tion. They permit a higher re- 
duction per gear . . . transmit . | 
load and transform speed with less friction Are Hig hly Efficient! 


loss ... than any other type or kind. lar requirements. They are made in standard 


There are Falk Speed Reducers that will eco- sizes and ratios and carried in stock for im- 
nomically and satisfactorily meet your particu- mediate shipment. Write for Bulletin No. 230. 


THE FALK CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Carried in Stock on the Coast in a wide range of sizes and ratios by 


. wm | THE PRESCOTT CO.—Seattle 


SMOOTH OPERATION— | > FALK ENGINEERING & SERVICE OFFICES 


LONGER SERVICE = A San Francisco Los Angeles 
With Falk Flexible _ 7 Front Street 930 Rowan Bidg. 


Couplings : : — 

Falk Flexible Couplings Bee A: Sa 
provide smoother opera- 2 
tion... longer machine 
life... increased pro- 
duction. This is because \7 
of their Spring and \4 
groove construction which j - 
permits a degree of lat- mal ne . 
eral and torsional resili- 
ency obtainable in no 

other coupling. 


SPEED REDUCERS 


When writing THe Fak Corp., please mention Paciric PuLP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 








Algonquin Paper Corp. 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 


Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Co., Ltd. 
* 


*® * * 

Barrett Company 
Blake & Higgins Co. 
. 


Brown Company 
Brownville Paper Co. 


Burrows Paper Corp. 


* 7 


Crocker, Burbank & Co., 
Association 


Cellulose Products Co. 
E. B. Eddy Co., Ltd. 
French Paper Co. 


* 
Fuji Paper Company 
Japan 
Robert Gair Company 
* * 


Great Lakes Paper Co., 
Ltd. 


Hammermill Paper Co. 
Harrisville Paper Corp. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp. 


* 


Mohawk Valley Paper 
Company * * * 


Moyer & Pratt 


National Paper Products 
Company 


North End Paper Co. 
Pacific Mills, Ltd. 


Port Alfred Pulp & 
Paper Corporation 


* * * 


St. Regis Paper Co. 
* * 


7 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
* 


* 


Stevens & Thompson 
Paper Company u 


Taggart Bros. Co., Inc. 


Taggart-Oswego 
Paper & Bag Corp. 


Victoria Paper Mills 
* 


Watervliet Paper Co. 


> 
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Approval 
and Encores 


Conclusive evidence of the practical value of 
Bagley & Sewall All-Metal Spiral Bevel Gear 
Drives is their acceptance and approval by the 
representative mills listed at the left. Each name 
represents an installation of from one to twenty- 
nine drives—each red star indicates a repeat 
order for from one to ten more. Bagley & Sewall 
Drives are helping these mills produce—profitably, 
speedily, economically. They justify confidence— 


they'll earn yours, if you'll but give them the 
chance. We'll gladly tell you all about them. 


The Basley & Sewall Co. 


Watertown, N. Y. 
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PAPER BAG MACHINERY 





The Last Word - - - 


in highest speed machine for making five wall 
bag tubes for sewed valve bottoms, used in the 
cement and allied trades. Completely equipped 
with anti-friction bearings. 





THE MULTI WALL TUBER 














—Established 1828— 


The Smith & Winchester Mfg. Co. 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONN. 











DEPT. MFP. 














PAPER MILL MACHINERY 





When writing to SmitH & WINCHESTER Mrc. Co. please mention Pacitric PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY 
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A tlase ...a complete 


nstrument Catalog 

















OR the first time there is now available to the mill 
operator, owner or department head a complete catalog of 
Temperature and Pressure Instruments for the Paper and 
Pulp Industry. It can be had by simply filling in the coupon below. 


Control, which has been called the most important requisite of 
a properly coordinated organization, is nowhere of greater im- 
portance than in the pulp and paper mill. Competition, making 
necessary more efficient production and a better product, can only 
be met by better mill methods. 


This new Tycos Catalog is filled with important applications for 
indicating, recording and controlling temperature and pressure, all 
designed to increase the efficiency of your mill. Among these in- 
stallations is the newly-developed Tycos Automatic Control of 
Grinding Temperatures on wood pulp grinders, which controls 
within 1° variation. 


The Industrial Plants that are making money today are 
the ones that are outstandingly progressive — that miss 
no opportunity to increase their plant efficiency so that 
the cost of production will always be low enough to in- 
sure a good profit margin. Every application shown in the 
Tycos Catalog has proven that it is a good investment to 
the ‘user, that it will lower operating costs and do the 
job better. 


se g Reco laylor /nstrument Companies 
gical . 
{ni oe | Rochester, N. Y., U.S. A. 


7 I with a view to increasing your Taylor Instrument Companies Manufacturing Distributors in 


, f Canada, Ltd. reat Britain 
mill efficiency, you should ss ‘ ’ * 
have this catalog. Toronto Short & Mason, Ltd., London, E-17 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ry * . . West Avenue 
i 1 | l in O11 Rochester, New York 


P i nto vour Please send a copy of your Catalog Part 6 for the Pulp and Paper 
° Industry to: 
letterhead 


and mail 


When writing Taytor INSTRUMENT COMPANIES please mention Paciric PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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LINK-BELT Materials Handling and 
Positive Power Transmission Equipment 


~~, . : : | 
« f 
é, . 


Drag Chain Conveyor 


Increase Net Profits Now! 


Now is the time to adopt up-to-date efficient 
equipment in order to manufacture so econom- 
ically that net profits will increase. 


It isn’t always necessary to install entirely 
new conveying or power transmitting systems 
to achieve this result. Frequently present 
equipment can be modernized by a compar- 
atively small expenditure. 


Link-Belt offers a comprehensive service to 
industry in bettering present methods of hand- 
ling, and supplying positive methods of trans- 
mitting power. Our advice and service based 
on long experience is at your disposal for 
new installations or the revamping and repair 
of present-running equipment. 


Send for General Catalog No. 500, and tell 
us about your problem. 








4184 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
Pacific Coast Offices, Shops and Warehouses: 


San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Oakland, Los Angeles, 
ancouver 








Vibrating Screen Chains 


im NN 


Water Intake Screen Screw Conveyor Speed Reducer oe 


writing LinkK-BgeLtt Company please mention Paciric Putp & Paper INDUSTRY 
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SELF ALIGNING BALL BEARING 
/ x 
|] 
ee 


DEEP GROOVE BALL BEARING 


(> 
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Qar 


& @ 
= 


| 
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DOUBLE ROW DEEP GROOVE 
BALL BEARING 
4 


Six 
A 


li 
afr 
7 


— ™,, 


CYLINDRICAL ROLLER BEARING 


& ~< 


fh aki 


jt 
7 bmw 
SPHERICAL ROLLER BEARING 


Pn ag 


ALIGNING THRUST BEARING 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
PULP BLEACHING CORPORATION 


Another prominent user of SKF 
Bearings in the Paper Industry 


PAPER MEN EVERYWHERE 
WATCH SKF PERFORMANCE 
AT EVERETT 


RFORMANCE! That is the 
acid test for equipment in the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Company’s new175-ton bleached 
sulphite pulp mill at Everett, 
Wash. And it is on that basis that 
SSCS Bearings are used in many 
applications, and throughout 
the bleach washer shown, which 
was sold by the Pulp Bleaching 
Corporation of New York. 
Said to be one of the finest 
and most modern mills in the 
world, its construction has been 
closely followed by pulp and 


paper mill men who are fully 
aware of the importance of its 
design and methods to the entire 
industry. This mill is just one 
more crucible in which SiSF 
Bearings will prove that, “A 
Promise is only a Promise BUT... 
S30S° Performance is History!” 
SSF have not been found 
wanting in many of the world’s 
leading mills because they have 
been purchased on the basis of 
performance. And after all, that 
is the only thing that counts in 
a bearing. 


SK F Industries of California, Inc. 


221 Eleventh St. 
San Francisco 


480 Burnside St. 
Portland. Oregon 


1114 South Hope St. 
* Los Angeles 


ee = x . 


When writing to 8. K. F. InpusTRIES, INC., please mention Paciric PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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As Neat A 
Decker 
Installation 
As You Could 
Hope to 
See 


As Efficient An 


Installation 
As You Could Hope to Operate 


HE E. B. Eddy Company in Hull, Quebec, uses 
Oliver United Groundwood Decker Save-Alls—2 
units, each 8’ x 14’. 


Besides having as neat and compact an installation any 
paper company could want, The Eddy Company is get- 
ting day after day: 


4 . \\ 
\ . . . high capacity, the average being 85 tons per 24 
UNITED FILTERS ) hours from the two units 
AA 


. stock discharged at a uniform consistency of 10% 
SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, W. C. 1 
Federal Reserve 


150 Southampton Row 
Bank Building 


NEW PARIS 
33 W. Pre \ T. L. Genter, Conces- 
. Ff sionaire, 63 Ave. des 
CHICAGO 


Champs Elysees 
565 Washington Blvd. 


. fiber recovery from white water and fiber reten- 
tion in thickened pulp at such a high percentage 
that losses are less than 1 pound per 1,000 gallons 


Factories 


Oakland, Calif., Hazleton, Penna., Peterboro, England 


Cable Address: 
AGENTS 
TIMMINS, ONTARIO 
B. D. Kelly 
HALLE, GERMANY 
Wilhelm Lill 
SCHEVENINGEN, 
HOLLAND 
and SOERABAIA, JAVA 
Van Lelyveld & Co. 


RECIFE, BRAZIL 
Ayres & Son 


OLIUNIFILT 


JOHANNESBURG 
E. L. Bateman 
TOKYO 
American Trading Co., Ine. 
MELBOURNE 
Fyvie & Stewart 
HONOLULU 
W. A. Ramsay Co. 
MANILA 
The Edward J. Nell Co. 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN 
T. An Tesch 


. filter effluent so clear that it may be used over 
again in the mill 


. flexibility of operation in that either unit may be 
speeded up to decker alone sufficient ground- 
wood to supply the 100 ton news machine. 


As a result of these Oliver United advantages, The 
Eddy Company obtains efficient Decker-Save-All oper- 


ations at the lowest possible cost. 





When writing O.iver Unitep Fitters Inc., please mention Paciric PuLP aND Parer INDUSTRY 
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There’s profit in 
rejected pulp stock. /— 
Don’t throw it away. _ 


Pope Conservator reduces screenings or = 
chips into good marketable pulp — stock 
now going to waste. For all grades of paper 
where mechanical or chemical pulp is used. 


Economical operation. One ton of pulp . Ground Wood Screenings 
reclaimed with less than 10h.p. This wood 
that has been paid for. 





Note photographs of screenings magnified 
10 times. 


Complete information and prices promptly 
sent upon request. 


J. H. HORNE & SONS Co. 


Established 1864 


Lawrence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Treated Screenings 


Fourdrinier Paper Machines — Conventional Type and Removable Fourdriniers — Cylinder Paper 

and Board Machines—Beating Engines (Horne patent and Hollander) Standard and High Speed 

Types—Washing Engines—Jordan Engines. Pulley and Motor driven, equipped with anti-friction 

bearings, if desired—Single and Duplex Paper and Board Cutters. Pope Conservators, Brushing 
Engines and Screens. 











When writing J. H. Horne & Sons Co.. please mention Pacitric PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY. 








Seven G-E direct- 


current motors 


driving cylinder 
molds. Part of 
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Four G-E direct- 


current motors 
and contro! 


oper 


electric wet- ating primary 
end equipment in ‘ i f presses. Part of 
an eastern board ’ ‘ ie. a electric drive in 
mill : at- < db ‘ an eastern board 

.. a ~ | ; ' : mil 























Cylinder machine equipped with seven G-E enclosed 


meter-rheostat panels for auxiliary motors on cylinder 
molds in an eastern board mill 


Motorize the Wet End 
—and Save the Felt 





ir spite of the tempting economies generator, which is belted to the back- 
realized with electric sectional drive, line shaft and supplied with constant 
it is not always economical or advisable _ field excitation. Acceleration is even— 
to scrap existing mechanical equipment. felt strain is minimized —economy 
results. 


G-E engineers have designed and applied 
for the first time a practical electric aid Possibly there exists in your plant a 


to the mechanical drive. Suitable G-E 
motors are added to the primary press 
rolls and cylinder molds. These motors 
receive power from a direct-current 


similar condition with backline too 
valuable to scrap. Ask the nearest G-E 
office to tell you more about General 
Electric’s solution of this problem. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC PROGRAM, BROADCAST EVERY SATURDAY 
EVENING ON A NATION-WIDE N.B.C. NETWORK 


237-42 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


SALES AN D ENGINEERING SERVICE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FOR BETTER 
PERFORMANCE 


In comparing valués, performance should 
be the determining factor. It is the only 
true test of worth— gauged not by first 
cost, but by ultimate cost over a useful 
life. It is the standard by which true 
economy must be measured. 

In every field of engineering and in- 
dustry, over a period of twenty years, 
INORMA-HOFFMANN Precision Bearings 
have made a distinguished record for 
dependable stand-up-ability. For greater 
economy, longer sustained, they stand 
pre-eminent. 

There is a PRECISION Bearing for 
every load, speed and duty. Let our en- 
gineers help you select the type best 
adapted to your special conditions. And 
write for the Catalogs. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS 
CORPORATION 
STAMFORD CONN., U.S.A. 


Pe kasha: 
3 PS ae 


poate 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES: 
SEA EE: Ahlberg Bearing Co. of California, Inc., 512 East Pike St. LOS ANGELES: ioueh A. Masterson & Co., 1822 So. Hope St.; Ahlberg 
POR ND: Ahlberg Bearing Co. of California, Inc., 409 Burnside St. Bearing Co. of California, Inc., 1708 So. Grand Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Irvin Silverberg & Co., 541 Van Ness Ave.; Ahlberg PHOENIX, ARIZ.: Ahlberg Bearing Co. of California, Inc. 
Bearing Co. of California, Inc., 549 Golden Gate Ave. 
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THE HOME OF ALBANY FELTS 


ALBANY FELTS 


e ec e FOR TISSUE 








TISSUE 
FELTS 


for 


Onion Skin 
Waxing 
Condenser 
Fruit Wrap 
Cigarette 
Anti-Tarnish 
Facial 

Crepe 


In the manufacture of any kind of tissue papers, the felts 
are of vital importance to successful operation—and dozens 
of tissue mills, both in this country and abroad, have found 
that the use of Albany Felts has added immeasurably to the 
efficiency of their machines. 

Pattern 
Toilet 
Napkin 
Carbon 
Manila 


Insulating 


The extensive experience of the Albany Felt Company in 
all grades of tissues enables them to design and produce felts 
of the highest type—not only for long life and rapid water- 
removal but for extra fine finish as well. 


—— 


We're interested in having you know more about Albany 
Tissue F elts—Pick-ups, Wet Felts, Woolen Dryer Felts— 


and their performance on all types of machines—Hiarpers, 
Cylinders, Fourdriniers and Yankees. 


Wrapping 
Sulphite 
Manifold 
Stereotype 
Kraft 
W adding 
Toweling 
and 


Specialties 
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Our representative will be glad to tell you of our accomplish- 
ments and through him the world-wide experience of our 


entire organization is at your service. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


When writing to ALBANY FeELt Co. please mention Paciric PULP AND Paper INDUSTRY 


oF, 
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PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
has a message for you about 


1931 


on the next two pages 
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If you study the pulp and paper industry— 


gq PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY offers in its 
1931 Annual REVIEW NUMBER a standard reference 
book of facts of greatly enlarged scope. 


The volume will present in complete, illustrated, graphic 
manner an up-to-date summary of the steady develop- 
ment of the industry on the Pacific Coast of North 
America. It will review the significant features of the 
industry as a whole in the United States and Canada 
and publish the essential statistics of these two great 
producers. 


In addition, the 1931 Annual REVIEW NUMBER will 
greatly enlarge its scope internationally by offering 
concise and pertinent data, descriptive and statistical, 
on the leading producers of pulp and paper in Europe 
entering actively in the North American trade. The 
1931 Annual REVIEW NUMBER combines in one 
handy, attractive and easily read volume the funda- 
mental information about the world industry. 


More than ever the 1931 Annual REVIEW NUMBER is 
deserving of a permanent place in the active reference 
files of every pulp and paper industry executive, oper- 
ating and technical man. Each regular subscriber of 
PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY receives a 
copy of the 1931 Annual REVIEW NUMBER as a part 
of his regular subscription. 


Extra copies may be purchased at $1 per copy. It is 


urged that extra copy requirements be reserved before 
the publication date, March 31, 1931. 


PACIFIC 
POLw A PAPER 
INDWSEERWY 


71 Columbia St. Seattle, Washington, U.S. A. 
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If you sell to the pulp and paper industry— 


@ The 1931 REVIEW NUMBER with its down-to-the- 
minute, accurate information about the pulp and paper 
industry demanded by every alert executive, offers an 
opportunity for establishing a continuously effective 


contact with buyers through the use of adequate ad- 
vertising space. 


The 1931 REVIEW NUMBER will have long life as the 
standard reference books of facts. Because of its por- 
trayal of the growing importance of the Pacific Coast as 
a major producer of pulp and paper and the relation- 
ship of this development to other important producing 
regions in the United States, Canada and Europe, the 
REVIEW NUMBER will find frequent use during 1931 
and for several years thereafter. Copies of the 1928, 
1929 and 1930 editions are still in demand. 


The 1931 REVIEW NUMBER will be in greatest de- 
mand by men who shape company policies for modern- 
ization or expansion of their plants. They are keenly 
aware of the necessity for keeping in touch with chang- 
ing conditions. These men control buying policies. 


The 1931 REVIEW NUMBER can be unusually effective 
as a medium for establishing and maintaining your con- 


tacts with these men of importance, if you will employ 


sufficient space to present the story of your product or 
service. 


Arrange now for your space. Publication date March 
31, 1931. Last advertising forms close March 1 


If you sell to the pulp and paper industry— 
Address 
PACIFIC | 
PULP A PAPER 
INDWS EW 


71 Columbia St. Seattle, Washington, U. S. A. 
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A REPUTATION BOOKER CHEMICALS 
AAQOKER CHEMICAL 
BUILT ON OOKER CHEMICALS 
HOOKER CHEMICAL 
KER CHEMICAL 
HOOKER CHEMICAL 
‘HOOKER CHEMICALS 
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OOKER LIQUID CHLORINE 
ENJOYS A SPLENDID 
REPUTATION BUILT ON A FOUNDATION 
OF SERVICE—A SERVICE INCLUDING 
QUALITY PRODUCTS, PROMPT DELIV- 
ERIES AND ENGINEERING AND RE- 
SEARCH ADVICE THAT HAS ACTUALLY 
MADE POSSIBLE MANY SAVINGS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS IN PLANT OPERATION. 





PAPER AND PULP MILLS ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST BENEFIT BY THE EXPERIENCE OF 
HOOKER ENGINEERS IN MOST ECO- 
NOMICALLY APPLYING HOOKER LIQUID 
CHLORINE TO INDIVIDUAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS. THE HOOKER PLANT AT TACOMA, 
WASH., IS READY TO MEET YOUR NEEDS. 
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HOOKER CHEMICALS 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
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“IMPCO”’ Knotter 


“IMPCO” 
KNOTTER 


Used for first screening of sulphite pulp, designed for quickly 
and gently removing knots in a manner to improve quality. 


IMPCO KNOTTERS were selected by the PUGET SOUND 
PULP & TIMBER COMPANY for their Large Capacity 


—Minimum Power Consumption and Lower Operating Costs. 
Other Pacific Coast mills have found Impco Knotters to be the 
most efficient machines for the first screening of sulphite pulp. 


Improved 
Paper Machinery Corporation 


NASHUA, N.H., U.S. A. 


In Canada: SHERBROOKE MACHINERIES Limited 
Sherbrooke, Quebec 
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WILLIAMS STANDARD 
PAPER MOISTURE TESTER 


An Accurate Moisture Test of Your Paper in Ten Minutes 











One Paper Company Has Bought 21 for Their Various Mills 








Hot samples weighed 


Moisture tests can be 
made in your Machine 
Room by your Machine 
Tenders. 


No calculations required. 
Accurate to .1 of 1%. 


Tests all kinds of paper 
from tissue to board. 




















without removal from 
oven. No chance for mois- 
ture absorption during 
weighing. 


Double - walled electric 
drying oven, with ther- 
mostat control. 


Accurate scales with non- 
rusting agate bearings and 
beam graduated to read 
percent moisture directly. 


Over-dried Paper Costs You More Dollars Per Ton 


and Dissatisfied Customers 


WILLIAMS APPARATUS COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, N. Y. 








When writing to WILLIAMS APPARATUS Co. please mention Paciric PULP aND Paper INDUSTRY 
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View in the screen room at the Olympic 
Forest Products Company, Port Angeles, 
Wash.—an Appleton Flat Screen installation. 


APPLETON FLAT SCREENS 


Consider performance when comparing values. For true economy is 
determined more by long, trouble-free operation, efficient production 
and low operating costs than it is by first cost. Through impressive per- 
formance records Appleton Flat Screens prove themselves an investment 
of real economy. They are extremely efficient in operation, assuring 
clean stock and steady production of high capacity. They are correct in 
design, modern in engineering, fitted with an improved cam and roller 
action that makes them quiet and smooth running. Extra years of serv- 
ice are built into Appleton Flat Screens by careful, long-life construc- 
tion. Dependable performance, freedom from repairs and low power 
consumption make them economical in operation. In many mills Ap- 
pleton Flat Screens are demonstrating their ability to give unusual per- 
formance. Investigate them thoroughly when you contemplate a new 
flat screen installation. 


THE APPLETON MACHINE COMPANY, APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


On the Pacific Coast 
Appleton Equipment is sold by the Appleton Equipment is built by the 


PAPER MILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY WILLAMETTE IRON & STEEL WORKS 
Northwestern Bank Building, Portland, Oregon Portland, Oregon 





When writing APPLETON MACHINE Co. please mention Paciric PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 
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Complete THE BACKGROUND OF 


: PULP AND PAPER _. 
Your Picture e Every pulp and paper mill man who looks beyond the 


chipper and pulpwood pile, finds a most important field 
What do you know about the vast Western industries which of vision. Forests, lumber, these form the background of 
manufacture products, other than pulp and paper, from our pulp and paper. 
forest raw materials? 
Complete your picture now. Tear out this advertisement Keeping apace of developments in the lumbering field, 
and mail it to us with your name and address. You will as directly affecting your business, is well worth while. 
pst a — =, power only _ woodworking This can best be done by reading the leading lumber 
ee ae a ee ee journal, West Coast Lumberman, each month. Sub- 


scription, $3.00 per year, including the Annual Review. 


Western Wood Worker & Canada, $4.00 
Furniture Manufacturer WEST COAST LUMBERMAN 
71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 71 Columbia St. Seattle, Wash. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Pactvic PULP AND Parer INDUSTRY 
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Woodpulp Agents 


We act as sales agents and 
distributors for the entire 
output of Sulphite and 
Kraft Producing Mills. 








Paper Distributors 


Mill agents and dealers for 
the distribution of all 
classes of paper in the 
Eastern markets. 





BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


73-77 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 








When writing to BULKLEY-DuNTON & Co. please mention Pacific PULP AND Papir INDUSTRY 
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Pulp Market Outlook 


Will pulp prices in 1931 
tend to stabilize? Is the 
market now at the bottom? 
What is the condition of 
pulp inventories? Can the 
market absorb visible pro- 
duction? 


What fundamental prob- 
lems face the Pacific Coast 
producers in moving their 
tonnage? How strong is 
competition? Will the Eu- 
ropean curtailment _pro- 
gram afford the real an- 
swer? 


These and other perti- 
nent questions facing the 
pulp industry are discussed 
in this article. The subject 
is approached from the 
world wide angle. What 
are your conclusions on the 
facts presented? 


SSENTIALLY, the problem of the Pacific Coast 
pulp producers in 1931 is to place a production 
of 350,000 tons of sulphite pulp in a competitive 

market normally absorbing slightly in excess of 1,000,- 
000 tons from foreign sources. With that bold state- 
ment we may proceed to paint in the background. 

To gain a true perspective of the pulp market it is 
necessary to deal in world statistics. Pulp production 
flows in no fixed channels. It is the pressure of the 
total supply that dictates prices and volume of pro- 
duction. The present article is confined to chemical 
pulp and, more specifically, to sulphite pulp, inasmuch 
as this discussion is aimed at the particular problems of 
the Pacific Coast producers. At present there is no 
sulphate pulp being manufactured on the Pacific Coast 
of America for sale on the open market. Sulphate pulp 
must, however, be accorded some hearing because the 
chemical pulps are to a large degree competitive by 
the time the ultimate consumer is reached. If exam- 
ples must be cited for clarification of the point witness 
the grades of kraft papers now dominating a market 
once exclusively within the realm of sulphite. 
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The United States, Canada and the nations of North- 
ern Europe produce the great bulk of the world’s sup- 
ply of chemical pulp. Of this latter group, when 
Sweden, Finland, Norway and Germany have been 
named, the preponderant majority of the total tonnage 
has been accounted for. All told, the production of 
the North American continent and this group of North- 
ern European countries amounts annually to approxi- 
mately 6,400,000 tons of sulphite pulp and 2,090,000 
tons of sulphate pulp. 

By no means all of this is free tonnage, available for 
the open market. Much of the pulp goes directly 
into paper within the organization which produces it. 
The table accompanying this article depicts in round 
numbers the chemical pulp production of the principal 
producing countries. It may be interpreted as the ability 
to produce and its totals are based on the normal 
actual production of these nations in recent years. 

But it is the exportable surplus of this total produc- 
tion that interests most. Of this group of major pro- 
ducers the United States stands alone in demanding 
a huge total of imported pulp. And naturally it is 
the other nations which form the source of supply. 
True, the United States does export some pulp, but the 
figure is entirely negligible altho in very recent years 
there has been developing a nominal pulp export busi- 
ness from Pacific Coast mills. 

The United States has been importing annually in 
recent years slightly in excess of 1,000,000 tons of sul- 
phite pulp and approximately 400,000 tons of sulphate 
pulp. Of the former grade Sweden and Canada have 
divided the lion’s share of the business, accounting for 
approximately 35% and 38% respectively of the total 
imports. Finland trails far behind with about 10% 








Chemical Pulp Production of Leading Nations 
Tons of 2000 Lbs. 





Sulphite Sulphate 
United States _......................... 1,600,000 780,000 
Come TT... Fe 260,000 
NS ee a ee eee 1,350,000 700,000 
C—O 80,000 
Finland _............... _ 650,000 220,000 
Germany 1,250,000 50,000 

6,375,000 2,090,000 








of the business. Norway and Germany get about 6% 
each. A few scattering nations supply the fraction re- 
maining. Sweden has been taking unto herself just 
about half of the total United States imports of sul- 
phate pulp, with Canada running a fairly close second 
with 35%. 
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Sweden, with its huge exportable sur- 
plus, holds the big stick in setting 
world pulp prices. 


Of these countries exporting chemical pulp Sweden 
is IT. Its exportable surplus is the big item in its total 
production. It has available each year for sale in 
outside markets about 1,050,000 tons of sulphite pulp 
and about 550,000 tons of sulphate pulp. (All refer- 
ences in this article are to short tons of 2000 pounds.) 


While the United States is a mighty important cus- 
tomer for Swedish pulp, it is by no means the only 
market outlet for this Northern European nation. Great 
Britain and Continental Europe buy lots of pulp, altho 
the distribution is not so concentrated, while still other 
substantial tonnages go to South America, the Orient, 
and elsewhere. 

But the important fact to be remembered is, that this 
huge exportable surplus gives Sweden the big stick in 
setting world pulp prices. Further, the wood-using in- 
dustries are the very backbone of all Swedish industry. 
The roots are deep down in the Swedish banks. There- 
fore, an economic stage is set whereby the industrious 
Swedes will punch many and many an additional hole 
in the belt to meet the exigencies of a diminishing waist 
line before they will let go of their pulp export cus- 
tomers. 

At this point we may begin to discuss more specifically 
the case of the Pacific Coast. First, let it be understood 
that—to borrow a well advertised percentage—the paper 
mills of the North Atlantic and Middle West states 
consume 99 44/100% of the total pulp imported by 
the United States. The field of battle for pulp markets 
is, therefore, almost entirely concentrated in these East- 
ern states. 


Pacific Coast pulp was an unknown commodity on 
the world market until a scant half dozen years ago. 
Altho pulp had been manufactured on the Coast for 
many years preceding, the use of Pacific Coast woods 
for pulp had been developed solely as an expedient for 
a paper industry self-contained geographically. In other 
words, a paper industry had gradually grown up on the 
Pacific Coast to serve an increasing population central- 
ized in a region far removed from the nation’s prin- 
cipal centers of population. The thousands of miles 
of sparsely settled country intervening between the Pa- 
cic Coast area and the Eastern states effectively erected 
substantial barriers in transportation costs which served 
to encourage a limited development of Pacific Coast 
industry. 

But about five years ago conditions became econom- 
ically favorable for the manufacture of an excess of 
chemical pulp from the low cost Western woods and 
the marketing of this excess tonnage in the Eastern 
states. What has happened in the intervening half 


decade is a phenomenon by now well known, namely, 
the sudden development of a Pacific Coast pulp in- 
dustry. 
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Pacific Coast mills today are capable of producing 
700 tons daily of bleached sulphite and 350 tons of 
unbleached sulphite or in terms of annual capacity (as. 
suming 300 operating days a year) 210,000 and 105,000 
tons respectively, making a total annual production of 
sulphite pulp on the Pacific Coast of 305,000 tons. 

These totals contemplate only existing, producing 
mills with pulp for outside sale. It does not contem. 
plate any tonnage being consumed on the Pacific Coast, 
By the end of 1931 it is expected that the new 150 ton 
mill of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company at Long. 
view, Washington, will be in production. This will add 
another 45,000 tons annually, making a total of 350,000 
tons produced each year on the Pacific Coast. 

This tonnage must find a market. It is obvious that 
Coast producers will look first to the domestic market, 
namely the paper mills of the North Atlantic states and 
the Middle West states. 

The problem of the Pacific Coast pulp producers is 
therefore to find a place for 350,000 tons of sulphite 
pulp annually in a competitive world production of 
some 6,400,000 tons, or roughly 544%. Excluding the 
world tonnage, which is not classed as export, it would 
seem that the Pacific Coast tonnage enters principally 
into competition with the 1,000,000 tons of sulphite 
pulp imported annually by the United States. In this 
light the Pacific Coast marketing problem assumes quite 
a different color. 

There is one factor which somewhat softens the situa- 
tion. The new Pacific Coast tonnage is not to be con- 
sidered entirely an addition to existing world tonnage, 
but is to be regarded largely in the light of replacement 
tonnage, a transfer of production from high cost regions 
to low cost areas. Of course, replacement does not 
manifest itself all at once. The transfer is slow. Often 
it is painful. 

So much for the figures of what can be produced. 
What is to be produced is the next point. The pulp 
producers of northern Europe have evidently viewed 
the world pulp market with some considerable dissatis- 
faction. During the fall months these European pro- 
ducers have held a series of meetings, the result of 
which was the ratification of an agreement to curtail 
production to 85% of the 1929 output. The countries 
involved control an annual output of approximately 
3,300,000 tons. A 15% curtailment means a lifting from 
the market of 500,000 tons of pulp for 1931 and 1932. 





It is obvious that Pacific Coast pulp 
producers will look first to the do- 
mestic market. 


There is this, however, about any curtailment pro- 
gram. Being essentially voluntary its effect depends 
almost entirely upon strict administration. While it is 
probable that a curtailment program entirely carried 
out as intended might be helpful, it is nevertheless an 
artificial set up. History has abundantly shown that 
these artificial fences intended to impede the normal op- 
eration of the economic law of supply and demand 
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eventually break down and, in breaking down, involve 
more damage than had events been allowed to take a 
normal course. 

At this writing it is apparent that any artificial cur- 
tailing of pulp production will be confined to the Euro- 
pean producers. Some advances have been made to 
Canadian and Pacific Coast producers inviting them to 
join in the movement that it may be more effective. 
So far, these overtures have not been accepted. There 
is, however, some sign at the moment of an international 
pulp get-together early in the new year. 

Concurrently with the development of the large Pa- 
cic Coast production of bleached and unbleached sul- 
phite pulp is the production of Southern kraft on a 
large scale which, coupled with the depression, resulted 
in an over production which was serious and critical. 
But the new mills are undoubtedly much more econom- 
ical in production costs than many of the older plants 
and have the added advantage of cheaper raw material. 
Under these circumstances it seems that a curtailment 
program really means holding an umbrella over the 
inefiicient high cost mill and it is a very serious question 
in the minds of world pulp market students whether 
this is not a mistake. Many feel that the general situa- 
tion would be healthier were the low cost mills to con- 
tinue production and compel the early abandonment of 
mills whose raw material or equipment precludes their 
being permanent competitors. 

Stated otherwise, curtailment means the attempted 
artificial adjustment of production to consumption. The 
theory is good. The practice is usually poor. Any 
misalignment of these two ruling factors in the economic 
structure naturally puts pressure on prices. Most pulp 
manufacturers will recall with tears the fat prices re- 
ceived for bleached sulphite comparatively only a few 
months ago. Today bleached sulphite is quoted at $55 
and $56 per ton ex-dock New York. The only apparent 
comfort in this situation is that the resounding thud 
which was so plainly heard was unmistakeably the im- 
pact made by a falling commodity on the bottom of 
the market. 

Meanwhile unbleached sulphite is selling for as low 


as $40 delivered at New York. Still further in the 
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A curtailment program really means 
holding an umbrella over the in- 
efficient, high cost mill. 


depths of mourning we speak in whispers about kraft 
pulp which has sold for $31 ex-dock Atlantic Coast, 
and, some say, at less than $30 in some few cases. The 
question is, with such prices, just how long some mills 
will be able to continue in business. 

As to pulp on hand at the beginning of the year, 
opinions vary. Digesting reports from a number of 
ocal point sources, however, develops the conclusion 
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The resounding thud heard in 1931 
was the impact of falling pulp prices 
on the bottom of the market. 


that inventories are in general low, at the pulp mills, 
at the paper mills, and in public warehouses. This 
condition of low inventory may sound surprising be- 
cause many hold to the belief that large undigested 
inventories are hanging over the market and are the 
greatest factor in price depression. 

While it is true that the paper mills generally con- 
tracted for 1930 pulp requirements on a basis of normal 
consumption, as the year went on and it was evident 
that a depression of considerable consequence was in 
progress there was a noticeable tendency on the part of 
paper mills to request postponement of pulp deliveries 
into 1931. This happened in other countries as well 
as in the United States. The effect was of course to 
back up this tonnage upon the pulp mill where, for a 
time, inventories tended to accumulate. But nothing 
piles up so rapidly as inventory in a pulp mill ware- 
house and the result was that pulp mills all over began 
to reduce production schedules. In this situation, 
therefore, a real curtailment program actually has 
been in operation during 1930 thru causes entirely 
natural. At the same time many of the paper mills in 
the Eastern part of the United States which were still 
operating their own pulp mills, found that the pulp 
prices on the open market had gone beneath their own 
pulp costs. As a direct result a number of paper mills 
closed down their pulp operations. This factor was 
important in absorbing an apparent overproduction. 

The year 1931 opens therefore with low inventories 
at the paper mills, low inventories at the pulp mills, 
and only a normal tonnage in the hands of middlemen. 
This is felt to be the average condition for the industry 
as a whole, altho plenty of individual cases could be 
found which might refute each part of the statement. 
At the same time the new year offers an apparent much 
greater ability to produce pulp than to absorb. This 
factor will weigh heavily on prices until a balance is 
more nearly attained. But, pulp prices are now scraping 
the bottom. It is probable, therefore, that prices will 
continue somewhere near their present levels altho some 
minor advances can be expected as the world wide de- 
pression lifts on all industries and the paper mills get 
back a litle nearer to that will-o-the-wisp called 
“normal”. 


A continued era of low pulp prices means only one 
thing. The low cost, efficient mills will continue in the 
business. 


These are the facts, gathered dispassionately, digested 
without bias, set down in cold blood, offered in all 
honesty, tempered with interpretations drawn from the 
primer of economic fundamentals. What is the pulp 
market outlook for 1931? From facts it is for you to 
draw your own conclusions. 








Reduced consumption, declin- 
ing prices, curtailed produc- 
tion, a falling off of export 
trade, are some principal ills of 
the industry as we enter the new 
year. The facts presented by 
Mr. Frost are recommended for 
executive study. To what do 
they point for 1931? 


ONDITIONS in the world’s pulp and paper 
markets have been decidedly unpromising since 
the early months of the year. The world-wide 

depression in industry and trade has cut down paper 
consumption in most countries, and even in those mar- 
kets where there has not been an actual reduction in 
the tonnage consumed the anticipated growth has not 
taken place and buyers have shown an extreme re- 
luctance to place orders much in advance of require- 
ments. New production becoming available during this 
time has further weakened an already unstable market, 
and price reductions since the early months of summer 
and continuing up to the present time have been the 
rule. 


1930 Closes With Downward Trend 


Exports have not as yet reflected the full force of the 
business depression for the reason that orders—par- 
ticularly for wood pulp and newsprint—are usually 
placed many months in advance of delivery. Ship- 
ments during recent months, however, have generally 
shown a downward trend, and contracts for 1931 de- 
livery have been slow coming in, and in numerous 
instances such sales have represented conversions of 
old contracts rather than new business. By the end 
of the summer it is usual for practically all of the 
coming year’s production to be placed, but up to the 
end of September the Scandinavian mills reported that 
business for 1931 had not generally begun. 

Steps recently taken by producers in the large export- 
ing countries to curtail production can be expected to 
stabilize the market and to arrest the downward trend 
in prices, but no real improvement in the paper industry 
can be looked for until there is a general improvement 
in industry and trade, and also more stable marketing 
conditions in some of the large importing countries. 


European and North American Mills On Short Time 


Except for temporary revivals owing to local condi- 
tions, mills in all of the great producing countries have 
been working greatly under capacity. In Germany sev- 
eral of the largest enterprises have been maintaining 
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At the close of 1930 


a full-time schedule, but most of the others have been 
employed at only 75 to 85 per cent capacity. Approxi- 
mately the same ratio has been maintained by the paper 
mills in the United States, while in the United Kingdom 
production in this industry has varied between full-time 
operation for the wrapping paper mills down to 60 and 
70 per cent capacity for the newsprint mills and 40 to 
50 per cent for the mills making esparto book and writ- 
ing papers. In France and Italy conditions appear to 
have been somewhat better, although in these countries 
the mills have also found it necessary to curtail output 
to some extent, and are generally reported to be work- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

All of the above countries cater to the domestic 
rather than the foreign markets, depending upon the 
export trade to take only from 10 to 20 per cent of 
their total production. In the Scandinavian countries 
and Finland the opposite conditions obtains, these coun- 
tries exporting about 80 per cent of their production 
and depending upon the home market to absorb only 
about 20 per cent. No information is at hand as to the 
ratio of production in the pulp and paper mills in these 
countries during 1930. Announcements have appeared 
in the press from time to time of the partial or com- 
plete shutdown of various mills, and recently, in an 
effort to stabilize the sulphite market, an agreement was 
effected between north European producers whereby 
the output of sulphite pulp during the coming year 
will be cut down 15 per cent. This agreement not 
only takes in the Scandinavian and Finnish mills but 
also those in Germany, the Baltic countries, and Czecho- 
slovakia. A similar agreement has already been in ef- 
fect for several years between the Finnish and Scandi- 
navian producers of mechanical ground wood, cutting 
down the production of that class of pulp by 33 1-3 per 
cent, and at a recent meeting between representatives 
of the producers in these particular countries a further 
reduction of 5 per cent was agreed upon, commencing 
with the 1931 production. An attempt on the part of 
the Scandinavian and Finnish sulphate producers earlier 
in the year to strengthen the market for their product 
by a similar arrangement was unsuccessful, but Swedish 
producers recently again initiated negotiations for cur- 
tailment of production, and it is likely that some such 
agreement will be arrived at during the coming year 
in view of the extremely low prices now ruling in the 
sulphate market. 

Canadian pulp and paper production has shown a 
consistent decline since the first of the year, notwith- 
standing new machines that have come into produc- 
tion. Production of newsprint paper, which far exceeds 
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any other class in importance and represents about 75 

r cent of the total export trade in pulp and paper, 
had dropped off 5 per cent in volume up to the end of 
October, as compared with the corresponding 10 months 
last year, while the ratio of output by the mills during 
the same period had declined from 84.8 per cent to 
70.4 per cent. 

Price Declines 


The weakness of the market, as might be expected, 
has been accompanied by a more or less steady down- 
ward trend in prices, except for those products where 
international agreements between important producers 
control output and prices or both. Even these markets, 
however, have not been wholly free from this trend. 
Thus, the convention of greaseproof paper manufactur- 
ers recently found it advisable to announce a reduction 
of 30 shillings per ton (approximately $7.50) in the 
price of its product, and the mechanical groundwood 
cartel, which since its organization has been most suc- 
cessful in maintaining prices, has also had to make 
some concessions in this line. To avoid any further 
lowering in prices, it was recently agreed by these 
manufacturers to reduce output by a further 5 per cent. 

In the chemical pulp market, where heretofore only 
national organizations have functioned to control out- 
put or prices, there has been a much more radical 
downward trend in price. Thus, in Sweden, which is 
one of the leading exporting countries for this class 
of pulp, quotations by the end of September had drop- 
ped off 20 per cent for bleached sulphite, 15 to 20 
per cent for unbleached sulphite, and 30 per cent for 
unbleached sulphate (kraft) pulp, compared with those 
in effect at the opening of the year. 

In the United States market the following prices 


were quoted on dock, Atlantic ports, for foreign chem- 


ical pulp, by an American paper trade journal, of the 
dates shown below: 


Chemical Pulp Prices, on Dock, Atlantic Portst 
(Per 100 pounds) 


Jan. 2, 1930 Sept. 4, 1930 Nov. 13, 1930 
$3.40-$4.25 


2.90- 3.15 
2.80- 3.25 


Class of Pulp— 
Sulphite: 
Bleached 
Easy-bleaching ___. 
Mitscherlich _______. 
Unbleached— 
ee 
ee 
Sulphate: 
Unbleached— 
No. 1* 2.35- 
aa 
*Kraft pulp. 


$3.00-$4.25 
2.60- 2.80 
2.40- 2.85 


$3.00-$4.25 
2.60- 2.80 
2.25- 2.85 


2.75- 3.00 
2.40- 2.60 


2.30- 
2.20- 


2.65 
2.35 


2.10- 2.65 
2.10- 2.35 


2.50 
2.30- 2.40 


1.65- 2.15 
1.55- 1.65 


1.65- 1.90 
1.55- 1.65 


This, it will be noted, works out at decrease of 10 
to 15 per cent for unbleached sulphite pulps between 
January 2 and September 4, and between 20 and 30 per 
cent for unbleached sulphate, or kraft, pulp. By the 
middle of November further declines had been regis- 
tered in Mitscherlich, unbleached sulphites, and kraft 
pulp. Bleached sulphite pulp has fared somewhat bet- 
ter in regard to price; minimum prices have fallen off 
about 12 per cent, but the best grade alpha cellulose, 
which is used in rayon manufacturing, was quoted at the 
same price November 13, as at the beginning of the 
year. 

There has also been little change in United States 
market quotations on mechanical ground wood. For- 

tEditor’s Note—Published quotations on pulp prices are not always truly rep- 
resentative of the going market inasmuch as they frequently fail to portray the real 
lows” which, in the long run are very important in determining the trend of the 
market. These “lows” are often “‘inside prices” and for that reason the light of 
publicity seldom falls squarely upon them. In a period of declining prices, however, 

le news of these “lows”, which always leaks out eventually, often precipitates 
further declines and builds an argument for the purchaser to demand further price 


concessions. In view of these factors, the actual market price for pulp is often 
below the published quotations. 
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eign ground wood was quoted, on dock, Atlantic port, 
January 2, 1930, at $30 to $32 per ton for moist and 
$32 to $34 per ton for dry pulp. September prices were 
$2 per ton cheaper all along the line, and since that 
time there has been no change. 

The decline in pulp prices has been accompanied or 
even anticipated by a corresponding decline in paper 
prices. Newsprint prices have been less affected than 
other classes, inasmuch as this class of paper is usually 
sold on contract many months in advance. Canadian 
mills, which hold a dominating position in the newsprint 
world, have held prices close to $55 per short ton, and | 
this price has established a basis more or less adhered 
to by other exporting countries. Prices for thin print- 
ings and fine papers have been less stable, however, 
while kraft and sulphite wrappings have been steadily 
falling in price since the first-of the year. 


Export Trade Beginning to Reflect Depression 


Exports up to the end of September were very little 
under those for the corresponding period in 1929. The 
following table shows shipments for the first nine 
months of the current year, together with percentage 
of increase or decrease, as compared with the corre- 
sponding nine months of 1929, from the Scandinavian 
countries, Finland, and Germany, which are the leading 
European exporters of these products. 


Exports of Paper and Pulp From Norway, Sweden, Finland and 
Germany During the First Nine Months of 1930 





Norway Sweden Finland 


Germany 





change. 





Paper 

Board ae 
Chemical pulp _ 
Mechanical pulp 


(*) No change. 


292,227|\— 8|192,684 248,536 
31,765| (*) | 35,150 8,629 
870,999|—13|345,240 203,003 
351,180|— 7|114,125 2,836|+ 30 





++/Per Cent 
au 





| 

















On this side of the water much the same condition 
prevails as far as exports are concerned. Shipments 
of paper from Canada, which consist almost wholly of 
newsprint, up to September 30 had decreased only 
about 5% from those for the corresponding nine months 
in 1929, while chemical pulp shipments show a decline 
of 7% and mechanical ground wood of 4%. 

Excluding wall papers and wall boards and a value 
of $3,311,000 of miscellaneous paper products, for 
which no quantity entry is made, exports from the 
United States during the first nine months of 1930 
declined by only 3% in volume as compared with the 
corresponding period in 1929. This in contrast to a 
decline of 14% when values for the same periods are 
compared. 

Paper exports since June from most of these coun- 
tries have shown an increasing tendency to fall off, 
and results for the entire year can be expected to show 
a greater percentage of decline than indicated in the 
table above. This decline can be expected to extend 
into 1931, so far as European countries are concerned, 
unless there is a radical increase in orders placed, 
which seems unlikely at this late date. Producers there, 
however, are consoling themselves with the thought that 
stocks in the large consuming countries must be greatly 
depleted and that sooner or later substantial orders 
will again be coming in. The flurry in the South 
American markets has proved short-lived, and prospects 
there for renewed business are considered encouraging. 
In the Far East the outlook is less satisfactory. Not 
only have disturbances in China and India interfered 
with business, but increasingly keener competition from 
Japan is being encountered. 
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Number ;.. 


Powell River Company’s 


F you happened to be looking for anyone in the 

humming paper mill town of Powell River, B. C., 

in the last week of 1930, the one best place to 
look was in the new machine room where giant No. 7 
was rumbling into newsprint history at a speed approxi- 
mating 1,000 feet per minute, to the admiration of 
seasoned engineers and to the awe of young broke 
hustlers. While the big new machine had been turned 
over a few times earlier in the month it was in that 
last week of the year that a smile began to broaden on 
the visage of every Powell River employee as the first 
batches of stock went on the wire, over the dryers, 
thru the massive calendar on to the reel. The initial 
speed was close to 1,000 feet per minute. In fact, 
you can’t run these modern newsprint giants at much 
less than that speed. This is a fact testified to by the 
tachometer, on which the calibrations start at about 900. 


No. 7 turned out its first commercial rolls of news- 
print on December 30th. Rolls from that initial run 
were wrapped, packed, and shipped on that same after- 
noon and the following day the Vancouver Province 
called special attention to its readers that the day’s run 
was printed on newsprint from Powell River Company’s 
new machine. The event officially heralded the wind-up 
of the first stage of a $13,000,000 expansion program 
which has been in progress for the past 12 months. 

Since the organization of the Powell River Company, 
Ltd., in 1910, and the beginning of first production in 
1912, the Powell River Company has added to the two 
original paper machines, 150 inches and 156 inches 
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Newest Producer 


wide, respectively, five additional machines, which brings 
the total daily capacity of the mill up to 650 tons. 

Immediately following the completion of the original 
Powell River unit, two additional 184-inch machines 
were installed, bringing the mill capacity up to 250 tons 
total daily in 1913. In 1926 two additional high speed 
234-inch machines added another 270 daily tons to the 
Powell River output. 

Now, with the opening of 1931, big No. 7 takes up 
its share of the burden of supplying the world with 
newsprint. The development of paper making science 
has an excellent concrete example in the case of the 
Powell River Company. The two original machines 
were designed to operate at 670 feet per minute. No. 7 
is designed to operate at 1400 feet per minute. Ma- 
chines No. 1 and No. 2 produce a sheet of paper 
having a maximum width of 12 feet. No. 7 ot =. a 
sheet 17% feet wide. 

Each series of machines installed represent improve- 
ment over the predecessors. No. 7, manufactured in 
Canada by the Dominion Engineering Works, has many 
refinements not found in the other six. Many of these 
improvements were developed by the Powell River Com- 
pany engineers and some are distinctly novel in char- 
acter and appear to be on no other machine now in 
operation. Two important features of the new machine 
include a new type of slice developed in Powell River 
and an improved method of drying and controlling the 
temperature in the machine room. 

The new machine has a removable fourdrinier, two 


Powell River Company’s modern 
226-inch No. 7 machine begins 
rolling out newsprint for the 
world’s markets. The man with 
the coat on his arm is P. Sand- 


well, resident engineer 
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This fine view of No. 7 also shows to excellent advantage the general construction of the machine room. 


suction presses and 52 5-foot dryers—which is 10 more 
than are to be found on the two 234-inch machines 
installed as No. 5 and No. 6. The machine drive is 
of the sectional type, manufactured in Canada by the 
Harland Engineering Co. of Canada, Ltd., and includes 
14 motors, 8 of which are coupled to the dryer section. 

To house No. 7 a new machine room of modern 
concrete and steel construction was erected adjacent to 
the machine room housing units No. 5 and No. 6. 
This building has been designed to accommodate a 
No. 8 machine. For the time being this additional 
space in the new machine room will be used for a fin- 
ishing department until such time as market conditions 
justify the installation of No. 8 to take care of Powell 
River Company ’s expanding business. For the time 
being the Powell River Company will not attempt to 
operate its mill at rated capacity, but will only main- 
tain a moderate production schedule, spreading its 
orders over all seven machines in the plant, rather than 
favoring the newer units entirely. 


New Grinder Room 


Plans which look far into the future are now being 
developed by the Powell River Company which look 
toward the eventual building of a newsprint mill of 
1100 tons daily capacity. 

Auxiliary facilities which have to be developed in 
line with this expansion program are in some respects 
more important than the installation of the new ma- 
chine itself. To take care of its additional pulp re- 
quirements the company has constructed a new grinder 
room equipped with 14 additional electrically driven 
gtinders. These grinders are already in operation but 
are temporarily being driven by steam generated power. 
The grinders are grouped in lines of six, each line 
being driven by a 3600 h.p., 273 R.P.M. synchronous 
motor. This feature, in itself, is a new departure in 
the Powell River plant. The 52 grinders now supply- 
ing the present mill with mechanical pulp requirements 
are all water driven, the turbines drawing direct from 
the Powell Lake dam. 

In the sulphite department the company has added 
one new 16-ton digester, and an extension of the sul- 
phite screen room. 


. 


The wood room facilities have of course been ex- 
panded proportionately. 


Steam requirements for No. 7 machine are furnished 
by the installation of one new water boiler rated at 950 
h.p. and capable of operating at up to 425 percent 
rating. The boiler is operated at 600 pounds working 
pressure. It is equipped with water walls and every 
modern improvement to insure economical operation. 
As with all other steam units at the Powell River plant, 
the boiler is constructed to burn hogged fuel or oil with 
provision being made for the future possibility of its 
conversion to a powdered coal unit. 


Undoubtedly the outstanding feature of the present 
expansion to the Powell River mills is the hydro electric 
development at Lois River. In place of direct penstock 
connection between the dam and the plant, the power 
must be transmitted over 13 miles to the center of con- 
sumption. 


Huge Watershed 


Lois River drains a community of waters, long known 


as the Gordon Pasha Lakes. In their upper reaches 
stands of virgin timber await further development. The 
damming of this 184 square miles of watershed was a 
less simple task than the original development at Powell 
Lake. There 1600-foot penstocks run direct to the 
generators. To secure a site for a permanent dam at 
Lois River, it was necessary to strike nearly 24% miles 
above the site chosen for the power house. The loca- 
tion, in addition to the transference of power to Powell 
River by high tension wires, involved a 5800-foot tunnel 
through solid rock, and a 2700-foot penstock. 

The Lois River program will be developed in two 
stages. To meet the requirements of immediate expan- 
sion, a 22,000 h.p. generator has been installed at the 
power house, with provision for a second similar unit 
in the future. For various reasons company engineers 
decided that for this first 22,000 h.p. installation, they 
would construct a temporary dam, rather than proceed 
immediately with the permanent structure. 

This temporary dam has now been closed, and the 
waters of Lois River are gradually rising and spreading 
over the old logging concession. The dam is a rock 
filled, log crib structure and at its height of 55 feet, 
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will provide lake storage sufficient to equalize flow for 
the first 22,000 h.p. unit. The spillway length is 200 
feet, with a total length at the bulkheads of 300 feet. 


The permanent dam, to store the ultimate 44,000 h.p. 
of Lois, will be a variable radius arch, reinforced con- 
crete structure. With the foundations striking 55 feet 
below river bottom, the actual dam height will reach 
200 feet. The length at the bulkhead section of the 
abutment will be 828 feet. A spillway section 165 feet 
long, equipped with crest gates raised to the maximum 
storage level, will be constructed one side, 15 feet below 
high lake level. Estimates recently compiled, place the 
lake storage at 403,000 acre feet, more than sufficient 
to equalize the entire stream flow. 

At the power house, the penstock forms a wye—one 
branch carrying water to the 18,000 K.V.A., C. G. E. 
generator already installed; the other to supply the 
second unit, when the full storage is developed. 

The transmission line from the Stillwater power house 
to the Powell River plant is 12.6 miles in length. In 
its final stages, provision has been made for complete 
duplication of the line in the event of suspension of 
operations over one line, the second will be capable of 
transmitting to Powell River the maximum power that 
may be developed at Stillwater. 

This will be the power line as ultimately constructed. 
The present installation, however, consists of only one 
line, which has been completed, and over which power 
has alrdeay been transmitted to Stillwater for construc- 
tion purposes. 

Less noticeable in the busy hum of actual extension 
was the business of providing additional accommoda- 
tion for the expanding population of Powell River. 
Since January, 1930, 31 new houses have been built 
or are under construction for company employes. 
These houses are equipped with every modern con- 
venience, artistically designed, and built with pleasing 
variety. 

The completion of the present program of expansioti 
places the Powell River Company considerably in the 
lead as the largest single newsprint producer on the Pa- 
cific Coast. As an organization it is distinctive in that 
it has no other affiliations and is closely controlled by a 
financial group centering in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Recently the company announced an extension of its 
sales representation wherein the 75-year-old distributing 
organization of Blake, Mofhtt & Towne was appointed 
to distribute the big mill’s output in the Pacific Coast 
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states. The arrangement brought together two of the 
strongest units in manufacturing and distributing on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Aside from its Pacific Coast business the Powell River 
Company for many years has been steadily building an 
export business. Its newsprint is now virtually going to 
the four corners of the globe. It enjoys an extensive 
trade “down under” in Australia and New Zealand. Its 
paper goes to far away corners in the Orient, to South 
America, and to South Africa. It also places consider. 
able tonnage in the Pacific Southwest states. 

Altho the beginning of production on No. 7 machine 
marked an important point in the present Powell River 
construction program, the hydro-electric development 
—the first stage—will not be completed for about two 
months yet. With completion of the tunnel, penstocks 
and power house installation the program will come to 
practical conclusion, at which time it is expected a some. 
what formal program will be held commemorating com- 
pletion. 

President of the company is Anson S. Brooks, who, 
with two vice-presidents, Paul and Edward Brooks, con- 
stitutes the Minneapolis officers of the company. The 
head office of the company is in the Standard Bank 
building, Vancouver, B.C. S. D. Brooks is executive 
vice-president, and A. E. McMaster is general manager. 
The directors of the company are as follows: Anson S. 
Brooks, Paul Brooks and Edward Brooks, all of Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota; Franklin T. Griffith, Portland, Ore- 
gon; S. D. Brooks and A. E. McMaster, both of Van- 
couver, B. C., and R. H. Scanlon, Powell River, B. C. 

The direct supervision of the recent expansion pro- 
gram was carried out by the local management at Powell 
River, B. C., where R. Bell-Irving is resident manager; 
J. F. Falconer and R. H. Scanlon, assistant resident 
managers. The chief engineer in charge was P. Sand- 
well. P. C. Condit was consulting engineer on hydro- 
electric work. 





Lyden Visits Pacific Coast 
Frank Lyden, New York pulp and paper mill en- 


gineer consultant, was a Portland visitor last month. 
The object of his visit was not learned. 

Mr. Lyden recently resigned as manufacturing man- 
ager for the Fraser Companies, Ltd., of Chatham, New 
Brunswick. Previous to the latter connection he held a 
like position with the International Paper Company, 


New York. 


A view of the fourdrinier end of No. 7 machine. At the left is R. Bell-Irving, Powell River Company’s resident manager. 
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Pacific Coast Association of 
Pulp and Paper Manufacturers 
to Meet at Portland, January 27 


George W. Houk, president of the recently or- 
ganized Pacific Coast Association of Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturers, has issued a call for a sec- 
ond meeting in a letter dated January 5, 1931, 
which reads as follows: 


The recent organization meeting of the Pacific Coast 
Association of Paper Manufacturers indicated a great 
deal of interest, on the part of a majority of the coast 
mills, in our many common problems. These will be 
discussed at some length, by the members, at our next 
meeting which is called for Tuesday morning, at 10:00 
o’clock, January 27, at the Benson Hotel, Portland, 
Oregon. We are sending out notices at this time in hope 
that the date is sufficiently far off to enable every mill 
on the Pacific Coast to plan now to be properly repre- 
sented at that meeting. 

It is only by sincere cooperation and active individ- 
ual interest on the part of every mill that we can carry 
out effectively the fundamental principles of our organ- 
ization, and the Executive Board would appreciate your 
advising us, definitely by January 27, just who will rep- 
resent your organization at that time. 

With our very best wishes for a prosperous 1931, I am 

Yours very truly, 


GEO. W. HOUK. 











National Association Meets February 16-19 


The American Paper and Pulp Association will hold 
its 54th annual paper assembly at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, February 16th to 19th, inclusive. 
Paper Week will open on Monday, February 16, 1931, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, at which time 
the American Paper and Pulp Association, the National 
Paper Trade Association, and affiliated associations and 
sections, will convene to discuss their common problems. 

Jesse H. Neal, general manager of the association, 
advises: 

“The program will be constructed with especial ref- 
erence to the present situation, and ample time will 
be allowed for general discussion. This pooling of ex- 
perience and opinion should uncover the causes of 
many difficulties and point the way to effective co- 
operative action. Perhaps this will be the opportune 
time to demonstrate by the size of the attendance, the 
enthusiasm and the character of the meetings, that the 
paper industry is on a sound foundation and faces the 
year with unshaken confidence.” 





News Print Still On the Griddle 


Consolidation of several of the large eastern Canadian 
newsprint mills, regarded as inevitable for several 
months, may soon materialize. 

According to advices from the east, pressure is being 
brought to bear to see that wide open competition is 
eliminated. The only alternative to open warfare 
among the producing companies, which would lead to 
price cutting and disruption of the market, is believed 
to lie in a gigantic merger likely to involve some of 
the biggest factors in newsprint production on the 
continent. ; 

The consolidation is expected to take the form of a 
holding company. The principle appears to be gen- 
erally agreed upon, but the basis of amalgamation—the 
actual terms upon which the various companies are will- 


ing to enter—has been and still is the bone of conten- 
tion. 
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Any reduction of capitalization will probably meet 
with opposition from minority interests, but it is ap- 
parent that with conditions as they are and no imme- 
diate visible prospect of relief, it will be imperative to 
bring capitalization down in line with earning power. 
Physical assets will be valued not on their future worth 
but on what they are worth as revenue producers. On 
this basis, of course, some companies will suffer more 
than others, but this can hardly be avoided. The 
equity back of the securities would remain the same, 
however. 

“Given a reasonable capital set-up and the power 
to readjust operations to the mills with the lowest costs, 
the proposed consolidation of manufacturing companies 
can go a long way towards putting the industry on a 
stabilized basis and restoring confidence”, stated one 
newsprint authority recently. 

It has been suggested that the proposed holding com- 
pany will secure control of the properties through an 
exchange of common stocks and that the senior secur- 
ities will remain as at present. Such a scheme would 
nullify the efforts of those leaders striving to stabilize 
the industry. Production will be concentrated in low- 
cost mills and high cost units done away with. For the 
new company to carry the burden of capital, represented 
by non-productive assets, would impose a load similar 
to that now carried by many producers. Cutting of 
capital is regarded as one of the first essentials in any 
successful move towards consolidation. 

Consolidation of four of the principal producers, 
namely, Abitibi Power & Paper, Canada Power & Pa- 
per, Backus-Brooks and Canadian International, has 
been on the books for some time, but no agreement has 
been reached. 

Need for the appointment of a tribunal or arbitrator 
to judge upon valuation of properties for the proposed 
consolidation has been urged in certain quarters, and 
the name of E. W. Beatty, president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, has been mentioned in this connection. 
Mr. Beatty denies that he has been invited to undertake 
such a task, but it is reported that banking interests 
would favor his appointment. 

“Ninety percent of the producers want consolidation, 
but ten per cent are against it”, said one executive of 
a Pacific Coast newsprint company. “This ten percent 
is sufficient to jam the machinery should anything be 
done, and until this minority is placated things are 
likely to continue drifting. Whether the paper com- 
panies take the initiative or not, something of a drastic 
nature is inevitable this year in the newsprint business.” 





A.P.P.A. Offices Moved 

The American Paper and Pulp Association, it is 
announced by General Manager Jesse H. Neal, has 
moved its headquarters to new and better offices. The 
Association has leased about half the space on the 
8th floor of the building recently erected on the corner 
of East 41st Street and Lexington Avenue. All of the 
space is light, and in the layout of the floor a room 
has been provided for exhibition purposes. 

It is the intention, so Mr. Neal announces, to conduct 
a permanent exhibit for the purpose of displaying new 
products developed by members of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. Detailed plans for this exposition 
will be presented later, but it is the intention of the 
Association to provide one central place where buyers 
can come and see all that is new and best in paper 
products. 

The offices were moved on December 27th. All mail 
should now be addressed to the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, 370 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





and westward of Powell River, a group of islands, 
shaped roughly like an inverted isosceles triangle, 
rise out of the waters of the Pacific. Named the Queen 
Charlotte Islands by early explorers a century and a 
half ago, in honor of Charlotte Sophia, consort to stout 
and stubborn old George III, they are in modern times 
one of the great logging centers of British Columbia. 
Tapering from a width of sixty miles on Graham Island 
in the north, to less than a mile in the extreme south, 
with an approximate length of 175 miles from “tip to 
tip,” these islands are famous for the size and quality 
of their spruce limits; here flourish the celebrated Sitka 
variety—white, straight grained, long-fibred—which in 
addition to its several uses as high-grade finish lumber, 
is recognized as one of the finest pulp woods in ex- 
istence. 

For many years a large percentage of the spruce used 
in the manufacture of Powell River newsprint has been 
logged from the fertile soil of the Queen Charlottes. 
Operations are still proceeding and will continue to 
proceed for many years to come. Today one of the 
chief centers of logging activity in this area is on the 
borders of Selwyn Inlet, on Louise Island, a smaller 
member of the Charlotte brotherhood. From these 
limits come the majority of those big Davis rafts, which 
the Powell River Company’s tug “St. Faith,” deposits 
regularly in the log pond of the big paper mill at Powell 
River, and which, in addition to their usefulness as 
newsprint stock, serve as temporary breakwaters when 
the waves of the gulf run high. 


A BOUT three hundred and fifty miles northward 


The Selwyn Inlet operations provide employment for 
approximately one hundred men during the year. In 
the fall of the year, usually at the beginning of October, 





+The editor is indebted to Mr. J). A. Lundie, editor of the ‘Powell 
River Digester” 


for data and illustrations used in this article. 
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Making up Sitka Spruce logs into rafts for towing to the Powell River mill. Note exceptional size of some logs. 


Newsprint in the Raw 


An account of the Sitka Spruce logging operations 
in the Queen Charlotte Islands + 
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the crews strike for the woods—and actual logging op- 


erations commence. Thruout the winter months and 
on into the early spring, the fallers and buckers hold 
the spotlight. This is the season when the big spruces 
yield to the onslaught of the axe and saw; when the 
high rigger and the yarders are seen in the noon time 
of their season’s activity. Keeping pace with the fallers, 
the yarding crews assemble the logs in convenient loca- 
tions, ready for moving in the sprin. In the Selwyn op- 
eration, six one-ton trucks and trailers are used to trans- 
port the logs from the operation to the booming ground. 
In the winter months the truck lines are flanked by 
huge piles of timbers, “cold decks,” as they are known 
in logging parlance, freshly logged, and thus assembled 
by the yarders, preparatory for the outward journey to 
the booming grounds in the early spring. 

In March, falling operations cease. Then comes the 
work of breaking up the “cold decks,” hauling them to 
the booming ground—and conditioning the winter’s 
cut for its four-hundred-and-fifty-mile water journey to 
the mills at Powell River. 

The spring offensive opens with trucks and trailers 
snorting up the truck roads for their loads. These truck 
roads are built of logs, broad-axed on the top, and 
flanked by a guard rail of logs to keep the machines on 
the “right side of the road.” Along these they pass and 
re-pass, carrying their cargoes a distance of a mile or a 
mile and a half to the booming grounds. Three trucks 
and two trailers form the backbone of the present 
Selwyn Inlet operations, and once the month of March 
peers around the corner, the crews swing quickly into 
action. Last year these busy machines moved in the 
neighborhood of ten million feet of logs, which had 
been cold-decked during the winter. Their average 
load approximates 4,500 feet. The heaviest drag on 
record last year was the transportation to the booming 
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A cold deck of logs on the Queen Charlotte operations with truck road in foreground over which the logs move to tidewater. 


grounds of a single, gigantic spruce, scaling, in itself, 
slightly over 10,000 feet, and which made quite a splash 
when it dropped in the pond beside its “boom” com- 
panions. 

Hauling the logs down the truck road is not as simple 
an operation as it sounds. The average grade on the 
Selwyn operation is 12%, and to insure the safe han- 
dling of heavy loads like the above, the old reliable 
donkey is commandeered for service. A line is run 
from. the donkey thru a five-sheave snubber to the 
truck and trailers—a double brake, as it were, to protect 
the load in event of the truck brakes failing to respond. 

At the booming grounds the logs are built up in Davis 
rafts, each raft containing approximately one and a 
half million feet. Here the company tug, St. Faith, 
with her 1,200-H.P. engine, “takes over,” and the work 
of the logging contractor comes to an end. Throughout 
the summer the work of hauling and booming proceeds 
swiftly; and nearly forty million feet of spruce is 
— up in the camp awaiting the arrival of the St. 
Faith. 

During these operations on the Queen Charlottes, 
numerous trees, eight and ten feet in diameter, have 
been logged. One particularly fine specimen recently 
logged on this limit yielded nearly 40,000 feet of num- 
ber one clear spruce. Sometimes, when operating along 
the shores of Selwyn Inlet, whole trees are fallen, put 
straight into the water, and bucked to log length with 
power drag saws while in the water. 


Weather Hazards in Towing 


From the booming grounds at Selwyn Inlet to the 
log pond at Powell River would not be a long trip, if 
you were aboard the “Mauretania” or the “Bremen.” 
Both these flyers, with all boilers in action, would ar- 
tive in Powell River sixteen hours out from Selwyn. 
But the “Mauretania” and the “Bremen” are not tugs, 
and they are not engaged in log hauling. From the 
time the powerful “St. Faith” takes the strain of her 
tow line at Selwyn Inlet, until the white outline of 
Powell River looms up, represents, given favorable 
weather, a ten-day trip, in which she covers nearly 500 
miles, and traverses some of the worst pieces of water 
along the loast. 

Hecate Straits is famous for its sudden changes of 
wind and heavy, choppy swells—two elements which are 
deadly enemies of be log-towing tug. Probably more 
booms have been lost and more towing troubles en- 
countered here than in any of the coastal waters. Once 
out in the straits no shelter is forthcoming, and the 
distance from Selwyn Inlet to Campbell Island is nearly 


150 miles. Over this dangerous stretch the “St. Faith” 
tows only one boom, or about a million and a half feet. 
From Campbell Island she returns to pick up its com- 
panion, and with the full three million feet behind her, 
starts on the long trek to Powell River. Tows of three 
million feet, even on the B. C. coast, are decidedly un- 
common, particularly from as far north as Campbell 
Island, and many of the recent trips of “St. Faith” 
thru these dangerous waters have been made with what 
are very close to record-size booms. 





Australia Jockeys Newsprint Tariff Preference 


Negotiations are now being carried on regarding the 
revision of the Canadian-Australian trade agreement 
under which Canadian newsprint enters the common- 
wealth on the same preferential basis as newsprint manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom. 

Canadian mills have benefited substantially from the 
operations of this agreement, the installation of two 
machines at Powell River, British Columbia, during the 
last few years being a direct result. Canada’s newsprint 
trade with Australia amounts now to something over 
$10,000,000 and Australia is regarded as one of the most 
important of the overseas markets. 

Under the present tariff preference, which amounts 
to about $15 a ton, British Columbia newsprint is able 
to undersell the Swedish product, and if the present 
rate is maintained, in spite of the present unsatisfactory 
condition of business generally in the southern domin- 
ion, the exports should show a gradual increase in 
volume. 

Australia, however, is showing a tendency to make the 
newsprint tariff a political issue and intends to use it 
as a bargaining point to get better terms in Canada for 
goods exported from Australia, notably butter. If Aus- 
tralia butter is given a satisfactory deal by Canadian 
tariff makers, newsprint manufacturers probably have 
little to fear, but the butter question has been a con- 
tentious one in Canada for several years and the out- 
come is still indefinite. If Australia were to eliminate 
or reduce the preference to Canada on newsprint, the 
industry in British Columbia would suffer in conse- 
quence. 

A tentative schedule of rates has been drawn up at 
a series of conferences between Hon. H. H. Stevens, 
Vancouver, B. C., federal minister of trade and com- 
merce for Canada, and Hon. Parker Moloney, minister 
of markets in the Australian government. The terms 
have so far been withheld from publication, awaiting 
approval of the Australian government. 








TRENDS-- 


N the statistics covered by the Census of Manufac- 
turers—1929—just released by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Census, some inter- 
esting trends are revealed in the pulp and paper industry. 

Wtih respect to wood pulp it is noted that, compared 
with the 1927 census, the total number of establish- 
ments has been reduced by 13.7%. This may be in- 
terpreted as indicative of the present day practice of 
operating large units, of mergers, and the gradual 
closing down of small, inefficient plants. That efficiency 
has been increased is seen in the 1.7% reduction in 
total number of employes, altho the total consumption 
of wood and the aggregate output of pulp is greater 
than in 1927. Total wages paid increased slightly, 1.4%, 
in the same period, even tho the number of workers 
was reduced, indicating the employment of labor of 
a generally higher skill. “ 


More reliance on the domestic supply of pulpwood, 
and domestic manufacture of pulp, is seen in a wood 
consumption increased in the two-year period by more 
than 10%. Much of this increase can be traced directly 
to the recent pulp development on the Pacific Coast. 
Despite this substantial increase in pulpwood consump- 
tion the amount of wood imported was very slightly in 
excess of the 1927 imports. 

The total production of pulp was increased by 357,- 
000 tons, or 8.3% from 1927 to 1929, a factor again 
largely due to the Pacific Coast activity. If we analyze 
this total further we pick up a clue to the present de- 
pression in bleached sulphite prices. Mechanical pulp 
production experienced no change. Sulphite production 
was increased 7.1% in the two-year period, rising from 
a total of 1,552,699 to 1,676,000 tons, accounting sub- 
stantially for pulp production increase in the total for 
all grades. 

But, and it is necessary to emphasize that but, while 
production of unbleached sulphite declined, produc- 
tion of bleached sulphite on the other hand increased 
160,000 tons, or 23.5%. While it is true that some of 
this bleached production was brought in on the Pacific 
Coast, the West is not the only important factor in this 
case. The spurt in bleached sulphite production reflects 
the pressure of increasing competition in the paper in- 
dustry as a whole and the determined efforts of many 
of the more aggressive mills to get out of the common 
grades and into the specialties. At least some portion 
of this increased bleached pulp production must be 
charged to the general improvement of paper grades in 
the industry. 

For sulphate pulp a similar analogy can be drawn to 
explain the severe depression in kraft pulp prices at 
the present writing. The comet-like expansion of the 
kraft industry in the Southern states is practically the 
only factor to consider in explaining the increase in 
production of sulphate pulp from 603,253 tons in 
1927 to 859,600 tons in 1929, or 42.5%. 

Attention is also called to the increased production 
in semi-chemical pulps from 1927 to 1929. While the 
total production is of itself insignificant when compared 
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to the other grades, the percentage of increase is tre- 
mendous. 

As for paper, the statistics reveal other things of 
interest. First, there is the decreased number of estab- 
lishments, reflecting mergers, larger units and the ex- 
tinction of some of the smaller and less efficient mills. 
On the other hand, the number of employes increased 
by 3.1%, indicating not only the present day favor for 
large mills, but the inclusion in the modern mill of 
allied converting plants for capturing further values in 
remanufacture of the raw paper into paper products of 
many kinds. This second contention is further borne 
out in the total value of products which increased $34,- 
000,000, or 3.7%, while the value of paper and paper 
boards produced for sale (indicating converting plants 
not incorporated in the same organization) remained 
stationary. 


CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES—1929 
Wood Pulp 


The Bureau of the Census announces that, according 
to a preliminary tabulation of data collected in the 
Census of Manufactures taken in 1930, the total value 
(at f. o. b. factory prices) of products reported for 
1929 by establishments in the United States engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of wood and other pulp 
amounted to $234,824,000, an increase of 7.6% as com- 
pared with $218,198,201 reported for 1927, the last 
preceding census year. The total for 1929 is made up 
as follows: Wood pulp, $218,058,000; other pulps, 
$11,581,000; other products, $5,185,000. 








Table 1—Summary for the Industry—1929 and 1927 





Per Cent of 
increase or 

1929 1927 decrease (—) 

Number of establishments _. 189 219 -13.7 
Wage earners (average for 

end te 24,383 24,794 —- 1.7 

Wager J 31,964,000 $31,527,358 1.4 
Cost of materials, fuel, and 
purchased electric cur- 

0 Ee 146,218,000 151,325,425 (3) 

Products, total value’... 234,824,000 218,198,201 7.6 

Wood pulp _.... 218,058,000 207,332,666 5.2 

eee Oe . 11,581,000 6,844,044 69.2 

Other products _........--.-. ~—- 5,185,000 4,021,491 28.9 

Value added by manufacture’ 88,606,000 66,872,776 (4) 





‘Not including salaries employes. The average number of wage earners 
is based on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. This 
average somewhat exceeds the number that would have been required for 
the work performed if all had been continuously employed throughout the 
year, because of the fact that manufacturers report the numbers employed 
on or about the 15th day of each month, as shown by the pay rolls, usually 
taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the wage earners 
may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually 
have worked the entire month. Thus in some cases the number reported for 
a given month exceeds the average for that month. 

*Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures 
because no data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest 
on investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

‘The cost-of-materials item for 1927 is not strictly comparable with the 
corresponding item for 1929 because of the fact that the schedule for 1927 
provided for the inclusion of data on the cost of shop supplies, whereas that 
for 1929 stated that such data should not be included. For this reason no 
per cent of decrease is presented. 

*Value of products less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electric 
current. The figure for 1927 is not strictly comparable with that for 1929 
because of the change in the cost-of-materials item. (See footnote 3). 
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The statistics for 1929, with comparative figures for 
1927, are summarized in Table 1; Table 2 gives sta- 
tistics on the consumption of wood; and Table 3 shows 
the production of wood pulp. The figures for 1929 are 
preliminary and subject to revision. 


Table 2—Pulpwood Consumed, by Kind of Wood and 
Quantity—1929, 1928 and 1927 
Quantity (Cords) 
1929 1928 
7,437,400 7,160,100 


1927 
6,750,935 





2,038,500 
1,023,200 


2,000,433 
1,063,348 


2,077,893 
948,216 


Imported 
Hemlock: 
Domestic 
Imported 
Yellow Pine: Southern___. 
Poplar: 
D 


1,222,600 
15,400 
1,016,800 


1,158,958 
18,677 
925,698 


1,138,783 
5,048 
755,175 





tic 334,600 
Imported - 157,800 
Balsam Fir: 
D tic 316,500 
45,400 
194,600 
129,700 
77,900 


225,194 
199,871 


220,268 
186,695 





257,379 
102,287 
*175,957 
122,738 
105,161 


305,143 
84,087 
168,734 
131,168 
97,148 


Imported 

Jack Pine 

Yellow Poplar 

White Fir 

Beech, Birch, and Maple: 
Domestic : 
Imported 

Gum 

Tamarack (larch) 


77,000 65,227 78,311 
17,100 (3) 
72,611 64,314 
67,394 61,104 
Other Wood °126,462 142,764 
Slabs and Mill Waste 548,800 455,605 286,084 


‘Includes data for a small quantity of spent licorice root of no market 


ue. 

2Includes data for a small quantity of imported Jack pine. 
°Not reported separately. 

‘Includes 10,474 cords of imported woods. 

"Includes 8,128 cords of imported woods. 


Table 3—Wood Pulp—Production, by Quantity and 
Process—1929, 1928 and 1927 
Quantity (Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 


1929 1928 1927 
4,770,600 4,510,800 4,313,403 


1,612,000 1,610,988 1,610,409 


1,453,500 1,546,240 1,435,321 
158,500 64,748 175,088 
1,676,000 1,558,858 1,552,699 


836,751 872,411 
722,107 680,288 


Process and Condition 
Aggregate 





Mechanical, total 





Not steamed 


Sulphite, total 


Unbleached 
Bleached 
Sulphate, unbleached and 
bleached’ 859,600 
Soda, unbleached and 
bleached’ 
Semichemical ___............. .....- 
Screenings, total —.. 





839,900 


774,225 603,253 
514,600 
40,400 
68,000 


488,641 
29,967 
48,121 


11,400 4,701 8,229 
56,600 43,420 39,352 


‘Not shown separately in order to avoid disclosing the production of 
individ 1 hlich 


487,478 
11,983 
47,581 





Mechanical _................... ; 
Chemica! 





CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES—1929 
Paper and Paper Boards 

The Bureau of the Census announces that, according 
to a preliminary tabulation of the data collected in the 
Census of Manufactures taken in 1930, the total value 
(f. 0. b. mill price) of paper and paper boards produced 
for sale in 1929 by establishments in the United States 
amounted to $809,630,000, an increase of two-tenths of 
1% as compared with $807,969,857 reported for 1927, 
the last preceding biennial census year. 

The total value of paper and paper boards produced 
and consumed in the same plants in the manufacture 
of converted paper products amounted to $83,789,400 
in 1929, as compared with $64,236,990 in 1927. The 
total production of paper and paper boards in 1929 
amounted to 10,866,634 tons (of 2,000 pounds), as 
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against 10,403,338 tons in 1928 and 10,002,070 tons 
in 1927. The total production for 1929 was made up as 
follows: Standard newsprint, 1,401,665 tons; hanging 
paper, 101,002; catalogue, 111,196; poster, novel, news, 
tablet, dining, etc., 141,484; book paper, uncoated, 1,- 
491,972; cover paper, 28,072; writing paper, 418,452; 
wrapping paper, 1,606,102; boards, 4,428,495; tissue 
paper, 365,668; absorbent paper, 78,694; building paper, 
654,149; other paper, 39,683. 

The statistics for 1929 and 1927 are summarized 
in Table 1; Table 2 gives production statistics for 1929, 
1928, and 1927; and Table 3 presents detailed produc- 
tion statistics for 1929. The figures for 1929 are pre-~ 
liminary and subject to revision. 


Table 1—Summary for the Industry—1929 and $927, 
er nto 


increase or 
1927 decrease (—) 


710-4. 


1929 


Number of establishments __ 680 


Wage earners average for 
the year)’ 

Wages” 

Cost of maverials, fuel, and 
purchased electric cur- 
rent 

Products, total value’ 
Paper and paper boards 

produced for sale_______ *809,630,000 

Other products 144,546,000 

Value added by manufacture‘ 368,593,000 


101,600 98,566 
$138,064,000 $130,474,739 








585,583,000 


572,785,538 z 
954,176,000 3 


919,891,465 


°807,969,857 
111,921,608 2 
347,105,927. 6.2 


‘Not including salaries employes. The average number of wage earners 
is based on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. This 
average somewhat exceeds the number that would have been required for 
the work performed if all had been conti ly ployed throughout the 
year, because of the fact that manufacturers report the numbers employed 
on or about the 15th day of each month, as shown by the pay rolls, usually 
taking no account of the possibility that some or all of the wage earners 
may have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually have 
worked the entire month. Thus in some cases the number reported for a 
given month exceeds the average for that month. 

*Manufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures. 
because no data are collected for certain expense items, such as interest on 
investment, rent, depreciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 

‘In addition, paper and paper boards to the value of $83,789,400 for 
1929 and $64,236,990 for 1927 were produced and consumed in the same 
plants in the manufacture of the “Other products” (converted paper prod- 
ucts). ; 


*Value of products less cost of materials, fuel, and purchased electric 
current. 


Table 2—Paper and Paper Board—Production, by 
Class, and Quantity—1929, 1928 and 1927 
(The schedule used for 1928 did not call for data in as much detail 


as did those used for 1929 and 1927, and consequently some of the figures 


in this table may not be strictly comparable as between 1928 and the other 
two years.) 


0. 
B: 





Quantity (Tons, 2,000 Pounds) 
1929 1928 1927 
10,866,634 10,403,338 10,002,070 
1,415,450 1,516,929 
96,390 112,658 
138,660 "183,338 


Newsprint, standard 

Hanging paper 

Catalogue 

Poster, novel, news-tablet, 
bei, WO (2) (2) 

Book paper, uncoated 1,334,326 1,269,321 

Cover paper 27,043 26,333 

Writing paper 550,472 508,808 


Wrapping paper _........... 1,606,102 1,467,271 1,525,305 





215,777 
703,653 
686,672 
4,428,495 


351,786 
873,578 
241,907 
4,061,803 


290,724 
637,295 
597,286 
3,773,608 





Container board 
Folding boxboard 
Set-up boxboard 
Building board 
Binders’ board 
Cardboard 
Leather board 
Press board 
Other 
Tissue paper 
Absorbent paper 
Building paper —_....... 
Other paper 


2,252,338 
981,211 
599,306 
131,969 

61,237 
47,233 
24,228 
11,893 
319,080 
365,668 
78,694 
654,149 566,440 
39,683 *322,541 
‘Includes data for poster, novel, news-tablet, lining, etc. 
*Not reported separately. 
‘Includes “wrapping” other than sulphite and kraft. 


1,984,697 
947,613 
620,809 

80,881 
78,839 
102,602 
18,911 
7,775 
219,676 
348,174 
74,768 


2,100,150 
796,216 
444,228 

71,235 
51,610 
49,244 
24,195 
6,938 
229,792 
316,070 
63,766 
625,589 
80,345 
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A Menace to Forestry--- Russia 


By W. R. BROWN, Assistant Treasurer 
Brown Company, Berlin, New Hampshire 


Editor’s Note—In this article Mr. Brown goes below 
the surface commotion that has clouded the entire ques- 
tion of Russian imports. He deals with fundamentals. 
The angle from which the subject is approached is re- 
freshing. Coming from an executive of the Brown Com- 
pany, an organization which enjoys unusual renown in 
the pulp industry, the article is recommended for serious 
study to all industrial leaders who are interested in the 
exploitation of forest products. The article is reprinted 
from the Journal of Forestry, issue of December, 1930. 


ORESTRY in America, speaking in the widest 
sense, is predicated on the sustaining of such values 
in our fourth largest industry, as offer a fair return 
on capital invested, on the labor and expense of market- 
ing and the manufacture of the many products made 
from wood. Our conception of what these values should 
be is predicated on living conditions, which we are proud 
to call American, and have as their fundamentals: 
individual freedom of action and of thought, freedom 
of ownership, trade and market, and the attaining of 
the maximum of happiness for each, coincident with the 
rights and happiness of all. Forestry particularly is 
idealistic in its planning today for the good of tomor- 
row and the happiness of coming generations. 
Without a doubt our civilization is capitalistic, which 
I define as the right in the individual to hold accumu- 
lated endeavor. Each one of us is a capitalist to a larger 
or smaller degree, and the base of that capital is con- 
fidence in each other and in our institutions. We strive 
to hold open the door of education and opportunity to 
all and allow each to use his natural abilities as far as 
they will carry, and to enjoy the mounting results of his 
labors and talents. Our ideal is political and economic 
freedom. Our civilization is not perfect or wholly suc- 
cessful, but we think it is proceeding along the right 


lines. 
Untenable Theories 


Recently there has arisen another ideal of civilization 
predicated on the abolishment of all capital or the right 
to hold accumulated endeavor; the rule of one class of 
society, the proletariat, who presumably must think alike 
about all questions; paternalistic, where the thoughts of 
a few leaders shall determine by force the actions and 
thoughts of all, and where no man, however great his 
industry or talents, may benefit materially beyond the 
general level of all the others. Karl Marx’ theories, as 
interpreted by Lenin, are the motivating power behind 
this experiment. That Marx’ theories are scientifically 
untenable will take many years to permeate a misled 
people kept in ignorance of outside thought. That the 
experiment is a noble one, in which each is asked to give 
his life for all, is beyond question. From this angle, it 
takes on the aspect of a great religious movement and 
will have the life and force of such. But where people 
have been deprived of political and economic freedom, 
they cannot achieve a lasting success or true happiness. 

The present Russian system is paramount to the mon- 
archial idea of absolutely wise leadership of one with- 
out political recourse to the rest, and is diametrically 


opposed to democracy which offers political recourse to 
all. This unsound political economy and religious phil- 
osophy is being instilled into the rising generation, who 
are enthusistically accepting it as truth, and an ap. 
proaching struggle with the capitalistic world can be 
confidently expected and is being planned for and antic. 
ipated by the Russians. Communism in Russia, owing to 
the complete devotion and unselfishness of a few great 
leaders and the former-utter destitution and suppression 
of the great mass of the Russian people, has already 
borne fruit in slightly better living conditions for the 
many, and the popular mandate is increasingly with the 
leaders, altho there are some impotent protesting fac- 
tions, like the Kulaks, that have been ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. 
Conscript Labor 


The Russian plan is to deny themselves comforts and 
even necessities for a period of five years to build up a 
self-contained producing nation. For this they desire to 
purchase machinery and expert advice from the world. 
For this they require credit. Consequently, they are 
flooding the world with such raw and manufactured 
products as they can spare at the best prices they can 
obtain. These products, necessarily sold a little lower 
than the market price, are throwing out of work many 
laborers in other parts of the world, and are creating 
want and unrest—a circumstance all to the good in the 
advance of Communism. That they can bulldoze and 
bribe various countries of the world into acquiescence, 
by giving or withholding the large orders for machin- 
ery and supplies, gives them a more powerful weapon 
than has ever yet been wielded by the most powerful 
world trust. We are confronted with the competition 
of a joint business and political organization which con- 
trols all foreign trade in all kinds of goods from one 
of the great nations of the world and can shift prices at 
will from one to another product, since they have con- 
trol of a home market of 150,000,000 people and are 
immune to control. Both conscript and even convict la- 
bor can be impressed into the manufacture of the ex- 
ported products and paid, if at all, with a highly inflated 
and depreciated paper currency, which can be based on 
a small amount of actual cash received from exported 
products. All raw products now in the hands of the state 





A diversion of the pulpwood trade to 
Russia is both short-sighted and un- 


patriotic. The argument that Russian 


spruce is superior to native American 


spruce for pulp is untrue. 
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are free from encumbrance or debt, so there is no need 
to make a capital charge for the same, pay interest or 
taxes, and by marketing such raw products with the 
cheapest labor profit can be made slightly less than the 
capital charge for such raw product in a foreign coun- 
try. Already we see foreign countries flooding other 
foreign countries with cheap goods, made from cheap 
raw products from Russia, a vicious circle that is adding 
to the enmity, unemployment and unrest. When Russia 
at length has acquired sufficient machinery, expert ad- 
vice and management to convert her own raw material, 
finished products over and above those needed in Rus- 
sia can be thrown onto the world’s markets also, and 
still further ruin similar industries elsewhere. 


Flood of Cheap Goods 


The living wages in all other countries, which in the 
end determine the value of all capital invested in prop- 
erty, are therefore at stake if Russia is permitted to 
flood the world with goods in the production of which, 
living conditions are at the lowest possible point and in 
the raw products for which there is no capital invest- 
ment. This is particularly true of timber stumpage, of 
which Russia has the world’s largest supply. Ocean 
freights are reasonable, and large quantities of pulp- 
wood and lumber can and are being made and shipped 
to all parts of the world to compete with local timber. 
Enormous future supplies of timber can be towed or 
barged down Russia’s big rivers in the summer season 
for long distances, even if their mouths are frozen up, 
and transported by rail to open water ports or by rail 
directly into Europe. Russia is rich in coal, if not in 
waterpower, and can utilize coal to manufacture pulp 
and paper in great quantities eventually. Her nationals 
are keen of intellect and expert instruction can be easily 
acquired from foreign sources for high pay. 


Backhanded Ruling 


In addition to lumber and pulpwood, wheat, mangan- 
ese, coal, candy, matches, fish, furs, oil, fruits, sausage 
casing, glue, etc., are being thrown on the world’s mar- 
kets at ruinous prices. European nations are aroused and 
are now taking steps to present a united front against 
this unfair competition, possibly by a credit embargo. 
In America the Treasury Department first moved to 
prohibit import of Russian pulpwood on the grounds of 
certain evidence that it had been illegally produced by 
convict labor, but afterward rescinded this position on 
the grounds that the making of pulpwood by convict 
labor had not been fully proven, instead of insisting 
that the Russians prove that the evidence that convicts 
had been used was erroneous.* Unfortunately, the use 
of conscript labor, of which there seems to be no ques- 
tion, technically could not be applied as convict. An 
organization called the Joint Conference on Unfair 
Russian Competition, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, has 
been formed to bring the matter to public attention and 
devise proper legal action. Senator Tasker L. Oddie of 
Nevada promises to bring a bill before the next Con- 
gress designed to handle the question. It may be found 
that the decision rendered in October by the United 
States Supreme Court involving the provisions of the 
New Tariff Act relating to Unfair Practices in Import 
Trade may be applicable when that Act comes into 
force. Section 337 (a) of the act provides as follows: 


“Unfair methods of competition and unfair acts in the im- 
sp age of articles into the United States, or in their sale 
y the owner, importer, consignee, or agent of either, the effect 


*The emphasis is our own.—Editor. 
TNow before the Senate as S. 4848. 
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or tendency of which is to destroy or substantially injure an 
industry, efficiently and economically operated, in the United 
States, or to prevent the establishment of such an industry, or 
to restrain or monopolize trade and commerce in the United 
States, are hereby declared unlawful, and when found by the 
president to exist shall be dealt with, in addition to any other 
provisions of law, as hereinafter provided.” 


By this act the Tariff Commission is authorized to 
make investigations to assist the president and may hold 
hearings and make findings in the matter from which 
appeals may be taken on questions of law. 


The act further provides—Section 337 (e): 


Exclusion of articles from entry. 


Whenever the existence of any such unfair method or act 
shall be established to the satisfaction of the president he shall 
direct that the methods or acts, imported by any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this chapter; shall be excluded from entry 
into the United States, and upon information of such action by 
the president, the secretary of the treasury shall, through the 
proper officers, refuse such entry. The decision of the president 
shall be conclusive.” 


Other sections of the new Tariff Act may also be ap- 
plicable, such as Section 307, Convict Labor, with a 
forced labor provision which will be effective January 
1, 1932; Section 303, Subsidized Foreign Competition if 
a duty be placed on pulpwood by the United States; 
Section 304, Marking of Imported goods; or Sections 
201 and 202 of the Tariff Act of 1921, Anti-Dumping 


provision. 


Warrants Careful Analysis 


Forestry practice has been build up in America around 
the idea of a future reasonable value in stumpage based 
on American ideas of a living wage for the laborer, and 
a proper return to the manufacturer and the capitalist. 
We should strive to protect our stumpage values now 
and in the future through embargoes on all wood im- 
ports where stumpage values and fit living conditions 
are disregarded. Replies that Russia will soon become 
Europeanized and demand our standards of living, that 
the Communist idea will soon fall by itself, that the ex- 
port plan is only a temporary expedient and that Russia 
has not the resources and cannot acquire the brains to 
exploit them, are based on little knowledge of the facts. 


Complaisance based on greed for her temporary trade 
is unthinkable and might easily be paid for later in 
blood. Arguments that America is short of wood for 
lumber, pulp and paper, and that Russian import is de- 
sirable to conserve our future supplies is beyond the 
point. It takes many years to renew a forest and the 
action we have and are taking to conserve and replant 
presupposes improved land to have a reasonable future 
value. Meanwhile, we should cut our own mature for- 
ests to give our nationals work, prosperity and the abil- 
ity to pay their taxes, we should not cease to aid and 
assist our closest neighbor and best customer, Canada. 
A diversion of this trade to Russia is both short-sighted 
and unpatriotic. The argument that Russian spruce is 
superior to native American spruce for the purpose of 
lumber or pulp is untrue. Careful laboratory tests show 
practically no difference in the desirability. It is true 
that the wood is excellently made, is of good quality 
and free from admixture of the balsam fir but it is no 
better than an equal quantity of American spruce if so 


fitted. 


I think the situation merits the careful analysis of 
the foresters of America and Canada to see what effect 
the continuous unrestricted competition of Russian 
woods produced under conditions wholly foreign to our 
own, will have on American and Canadian wood-using 
industries, on the further practice of forestry and in- 
cidentally on their own profession. 
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Anti-Soviet Legislation Endorsed 


WO bills are now before the present Congress 

which seek to exclude Russian pulpwood and other 

products of the Soviet. One bill introduced by 
Senator Oddie of Nevada throws aside all hedges and 
seeks flat exclusion of all products of the Soviet. The 
text of this bill was published in the December, 1930, 
issue of PACIFIC PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY. 

Since our last writing another bill, designed to ac- 
complish essentially the same purpose, has been intro- 
duced by another Western Senator, Honorable Frederick 
M. Steiwer of Oregon. The text of this bill is given 
herewith: 

A BILL—S. 5370 
To prohibit importation of products of convict, forced or in- 
dentured labor, and for other purposes. 

“Be It Enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress Assembled, Tha: 
all goods, wares, articles, and merchandise mined, produced, 
transported, handled, loaded, or manufactured wholly or in 
part in any foreign country by convict labor and/or forced 
labor and/or indentured labor under penal sanctions shall not 
be entitled to entry at any of the ports of the United States, 
and the importation thereof is hereby prohibited; and the sec- 
retary of the treasury is authorized and directed to perscribe 
such regulations as may be necessary for the enforcement of this 
act. This act shall not apply to goods, wares, articles, or mer- 
chandise so mined, produced, transported, handled, loaded, or 
manufactured of classes which are not mined, produced, or man- 
ufactured in such quantity in the United States as to meet the 
consumptive demands of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. “Forced labor”, as herein used, shall mean all work 
or service which is exacted from any person under the menace. 
of any penalty for its nonperformance and for which the worker 
does not offer himself voluntarily, or from which he is not 
permitted voluntarily to withdraw. Labor, in the mining, pro- 
duction, transportation, handling, loading, or manufacture of 
goods, wares, articles, or merchandise, performed in any coun- 
try in which the general governmental labor policy or the pre- 
vailing labor practice is forced labor, as herein defined, is for 
the purposes of this act, forced labor. 


“Sec. 3. This act shall take effect April 1, 1931.” 


Senator Steiwer’s. bill is less drastic than is Senator 
Oddie’s. The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the 
organization representing the bulk of the lumber pro- 
ducers in the Pacific Northwest, is carrying on an active 
campaign in support of the Steiwer bill, believing it to 
have a better chance of passage because it is less drastic. 

While no voice has been raised by Pacific Coast pulp 
and paper executives—at least audibly—against the prin- 
ciple of excluding Russian pulpwood, there is some 
difference of opinion as to the most effective means of 
bringing about exclusion. 

Ossian Anderson, president of the Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Company, Everett, Washington, a strong 
supporter of the Oddie bill, points out a weakness in 
the Steiwer bill as follows: 

It is obvious that this bill is not definite enough to even cover 
lumber, but it apparently is drafted purposely just to cover 
lumber imports as it could be well argued that pulpwood is a 
necessary import to the United States, as well as pulp made from 
convict produced wood, which is the case with Norway and 


Germany. In other words, the bill might be all right but for 
the last five lines in the first paragraph. 

This exception seems to have been drafted purposely to per- 
mit pulp and pulpwood to enter the United States regardless 
of whether produced by convict labor or not and I certainly 
believe that this phase of the bill should be called to the atten- 
tion of the various lumber people out here, who no doubt are 
interested also in protecting the country from convict produced 
pulpwood and/or logs. 

As I see this bill, if enacted, it automatically leaves the pulp- 
wood to come in and certainly is no protection for pulp pro- 
duced from convict made raw material. In other words, it is 
even worse than the present regulations that the Treasury De- 


partment has issued to take care of the Russian pulpwood situa- 
tion as it positively cancels any right to demand that the 
Treasury Department enforce the law against convict-made 
goods, which is now on the statute books. 


Another executive from the same city, W. J. Pilz 
secretary and manager of the Everett Pulp & Paper 
Company, is also a supporter of the Oddie bill. In 
response to his urgings Mr. Pilz has received from Con- 
gressman Sam B. Hill a promise of support in the fol- 
lowing language: 

I assure you that I shall be glad to support this measure as 


I appreciate the danger to our industries of the importation of 
Russian products and merchandise. 


And from Congressman John F. Miller: 


I appreciate fully the importance of the pulp and paper 
industry of the Pacific Northwest and shall be more than glad 
to give this legislation my very best attention if it comes to the 
floor of the House. 


And from Congressman Lin H. Hadley: 


Of course, as a general rule our people and my own political 
party also have frowned upon straight embargoes in time of 
peace, but the case presented in the matter of Russian importa- 
tions is one of violent destruction to American business by 
what I think may be properly termed an outlaw among nations. 
This, therefore, is not by any means an ordinary case, and so 
far as I can see is without precedent in our history. I do not 
hesitate to say, therefore, that if there is no better means found 
of effecting the desired result in behalf of American interests, 
I will be disposed to depart from the general policy in time of 
peace above referred to and support a straight embargo rather 
than submit to the existing situation involved in the premises. 


Many other responses of similar tone have been re- 
ceived by Mr. Pilz and others indicating a recognition 
of the threat of Russian imports and a disposition to 
support corrective legislation on the part of the mem- 
bers in Congress from the Western states. 

From Oregon City, Oregon, George W. Houk, exe- 
cutive vice president of the Hawley Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, writes with respect to the Steiwer bill: 


I think that Senator Steiwer’s Bill S. 5370 would be effective 
in shutting out Russian pulpwood, on condition that a commis- 
sion investigated and decided that this wood is cut by convict 
and forced or indentured labor under penal sanction. 

That part of the act which states that: “This act shall not 
apply to goods, wares, articles, or merchandise so mined, pro- 
duced, transported, handled, loaded or manufactured of classes 
which are not mined, produced, or manufactured in such quan- 
tity in the United States as to meet the consumptive demands of 
the United States”, might bring up in the minds of a great 
many the question of whether or not this bill might be cir- 
cumvented by establishing the fact that an insufficient quantity 
of pulpwood is available in the United States, to meet its con- 
sumption demands. 

That the United States can produce a sufficient quantity of 
pulpwood is borne out in the regional pulpwood report of the 
American Pulp and Paper Association, Volume 3, No. 11, 
November, 1930. 


E. M. Mills, president of the Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Company and other companies, and an executive vice 
president of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, re- 
marks with respect to the Oddie bill: 

I believe the present treat of the Russian importations needs 
a bill of this character, but I do not believe it could be passed 
at present. .. I have no first-hand information, but there is 
every reason to believe that the pulpwood was not only pre- 
pared but loaded by people working under duress, if not actual- 
ly convicts. 

Mr. Mills supports the beliefs and actions of many 
other Western executives when he states further that, 
“I believe it imperative for the Pacific Coast manufac- 
turers of pulp and paper directly to urge the Western 
senators to bring the Russian question to a satisfactory 
adjustment which will protect American industry.” 
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CROSS the Golden Gate at San Francisco four 
years hence will stretch the mightiest suspension 
bridge in the world, and it will carry the visitor 
into the region of the tallest trees in the world. The 
voters of San Francisco and five counties to the north 
approved, on November 4, 1930, a bond issue of $35,- 
000,000 for the building of this span. When com- 
pleted, say the engineers, it will be the “eighth wonder 
of the world”. 

The structure, with its 4200-foot main span—the 
longest ever attempted by man—will connect the city 
and county of San Francisco, which lies upon a penin- 
sula, with the prosperous though not fully developed 
country to the north. Development of this northern 
country has been retarded by lack of transportation 
facilities. The present means of transportation is by 
ferry boats, and the ferry system already has reached 
its saturation point. 

The Golden Gate, the comparatively narrow but deep 
entrance to San Francisco harbor, is over a mile wide 
at its narrowest point where the bridge will be built. 
The bridge will be a single deck suspension bridge 6400 
feet in length from end to end, and 8943 feet between 
its portals. Tts two towers are to be 474 feet above 
low water, and 4200 feet apart, center to center. The 
channel span which will be 4200 feet center to center 
of piers, will clear the fairway by 210 feet at the 


piers and 220 feet at the center, measured from mean 
higher high water. 
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The World’s Mightiest Suspension Bridge Will Cost $35,000,000 




















The side spans are to be symmetrical and 1100 feet 
in length. The span at the San Francisco approach 
will be entirely over the water, but the Marin span will 
be almost wholly over land, for the Marin pier is to be 
located upon a shelf of rock just off shore. 


Two 36.5 inch cables will support the stiffening 
trusses. These steel cables and the floor system will 
have a length of 7,700 feet, or 1.46 miles, measured 
from anchorage to anchorage. 


Each cable will .be built up of approximately 27,600 
steel wires laid parallel. The cables will be spaced 90 
feet apart center to center. Their combined weight will 
be 43,750,000 pounds. The spinning of the cables pro- 
ceeds wire by wire over the towers and to the anchor- 
ages and, according to the engineers, the completed 
cables are virtually impervious to rust or the action 
of the weather. In this connection it is of note that 
the cables supporting the Brooklyn Bridge are in per- 
fect condition although: they were spun 47 years ago. 

The weight of the steel in the Golden Gate bridge 
in addition to the cables, will be 75,000 tons. The 
volume of concrete in the piers and anchorages will 
be 110,000 cubic yards. 

While the Golden Gate bridge will be the only great 
structure of its kind ever built over the entrance to a 
large harbor, it also will have the highest clearance of 
any bridge—this to permit free entrance to the world’s 
greatest ships. 
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American Direct Investments in Foreign Countries 


Any discussion of tariff on pulp or news print entering 
the United States must include as a major premise the 
vast stake which American capital has in the pulp and 
paper industry of Canada and Newfoundland. Some 
light on the size of this over-the-border investment is 
given in a bulletin “American Direct Investment in 
Foreign Countries” just published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

Collection of the statistics was made possible by the 
cooperation of some 1,750 American corporations and 
business men who supplied information of confidential 
nature which was subsequently destroyed. 

Foreign “direct investments” include those industrial 
and commercial properties situated abroad and _be- 
longing to residents of the United States, from which 
a return is normally expected. The term is distinct 
from “portfolio investments”, which includes holdings 
by Americans of foreign securities publicly offered. 

Under geographic distribution of investments the 
bulletin says: 


Paper and Pulp Industry 


Nearly $279,000,000' of American capital has been 
invested in the paper and pulp industry in Canada and 
Newfoundland. This investment was stimulated by (1) 
the rapidly dwindling pulpwood resources of the United 
States; (2) the lower costs of production in Canada, 
due partly to greater accessibility of the raw materials 
and abundant and convenient power resources; (3) the 
regulations of several of the Canadian provinces pro- 
hibiting the export of pulpwood cut from Crown lands; 
and (4) the free importation of newsprint paper into 
the United States since 1911. The influence of the last 
of these causes was well set forth several years ago* 
as follows: 

Giving free entry to Canadian newsprint only hastened a 
little a process which was bound soon to begin in any case. 
* * * Tariff or no tariff, the point had been reached where it 
was profitable for American capital to build newsprint mills in 
Canada. Raising (removing) the tariff barrier which had oper- 
ated against the exploitation of Canada’s pulpwood resources 
merely came at the psychological moment to hasten that process. 

The investment in the pulp and paper industry in 
Canada at first only supplemented American production, 
but now Canada is our chief source of supply for news- 
print paper. Over half the newsprint used in the 
United States is Canadian, and probably half the Cana- 
dian newsprint industry is controlled by American 
capital. 

Further along, under “industrial distribution”, the 
bulletin says further of the industry: 


Paper and Pulp 


The paper and pulp industry is very nearly a case 
of absolute international migration of industry, as con- 
trasted with the mere extension of enterprise. The pro- 
cess has been a gradual one and is not yet completed, 
but it surely has been working toward that end. Tim- 
ber rights in Canada were obtained by American paper 
companies as early as 1870. Other acquisitions were 
made in 1898, 1901, 1902, 1905, and 1909. Many, if 
not most, of these latter investments were in pulp mills 
as well as in timberlands. Since 1909, in which year 
they were two in number, the acquisition of paper and 
pulp properties has increased as follows: 1911, 3; 1914, 
1; 1916, 3; 1920, 5; 1921, 2; 1922, 1; 1924, 3; 1925, 1; 
1926, 3; 1927, 5; 1928, 6; and 1929, 2; undated, (2). 


1Exclusive of holdings of the bonds of Canadian-controlled —_ ey 
Southworth, Constant: “The American-Canadian Newsprint Paper In 


dustry and the Tariff.” Journal of Political Economy, October, 1922, pp. 
681-697, which see for a fuller discussion of this extension of American 
industry. 
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Today the larger part of the production of many of 
the American paper companies is in Canada. 

One of the reasons ordinarily given for the migration 
of the pulp and paper industry to Canada is that the 
Canadian provinces with the largest pulpwood resources 
have prohibited its export in unmanufactured form 
when cut from Crown land—and a very large percen. 
tage of the timberlands of Canada is Crown land. The 
restrictions mentioned began as early as 900. Statistics 
given in the Canadian Yearbook of the production and 
export of pulpwood indicate a rapid decrease in the 
proportion the latter was of the former in recent years, 
as shown by the following figures: 53.6 per cent in 
1908, 55.8 per cent in 1911, 31 per cent in 1920, and 28 
per cent in 1925. This decline was the result of greatly 
increased production rather than of decreased exports. 

In 1911, about the time when the tariff reciprocity 
between the two countries was being discussed, the 
United States placed standard newsprint on the free 
list. In the same year, three new American paper and 
pulp properties were acquired in Canada, the largest 
number up to that time. There was no concerted move- 
ment of such investments into Canada, however, until 
1920, 1921 and 1922, at which time it could not be 
attributed solely to the tariff advantage given in 1911. 

As stated previously, the first concerted movement oc- 
curred from 1920-1922, but the heaviest period was be- 
tween 1924 and 1929, with the peak in 1928. The ex- 
planation is that the resources of the United States 
about 1911 were very nearly sufficient to satisfy the de- 
mand. The increase in the demand has been very great 
since then, while domestic resources and production 
have dwindled steadily. Because of the lower costs of 
production in Canada, together with the other circum- 
stances just mentioned, the migration was inevitable and 
probably would have occurred regardless of the pro- 
vincial restrictions or free entry into the United States. 
The very large number of new establishments in 1927 
and 1928 indicates that a high level of economic ac- 
tivity in the United States was also a factor. 





McBain Back In Portland 


B. T. McBain, Portland pulp and paper mill specialist, 
who has been acting in the capacity of “trouble shooter” 
for various eastern mills for the past four months, re- 
turned last month for a brief visit with his family. He 
expects to go east again early in February to continue 
his activities in that line. He will attend the annual con- 
vention of the American Pulp and Paper Association 
to be held at the Pennsylvania Hotel, New York, Febru- 
ary 16 to 19. 

Mr. McBain expressed the belief that attendance at 
the convention this year would prove a record breaker. 

“Members of the industry are particularly interested 
at this time in learning methods of increasing business 
and of ways of cutting operating costs,” he said. 

In discussing the outlook for 1931 Mr. McBain de- 
clared that he had noticed a more optimistic tone in the 
industry during December than had been apparent dur- 
ing the three months previous. He indicated that he 
had been approached by financial interests and con- 
struction men interested in the development of the pulp 
and paper industry in the Pacific Northwest. 





Hass Leaves Fir-Tex Mill 
Paul Hass, superintendent of the Fir-Tex Insulating 
Board Company, St. Helens, Oregon, resigned January 
1. Mr. Hass, who was formerly superintendent of the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Company, Oregon City, has not 
announced his future plans. 
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This photograph of the big 
log barker being installed 
at the Port Alice pulp mill 
of the B. C. Pulp & Paper 
Company illustrates the 
fundamentals of operation. 





That Log Barker At Port Alice 


The new Thorne barker being installed by B. C. Pulp 
& Paper Company at Port Alice, Vancouver Island, 
will be ready for operation about the last of February, 
according to Lawrence W. Killam, president of the 
company. The barker will be the largest of its kind in 
the world and its purpose is to enable the company 
to make use of 100% of the tree, including knots and 
tops. The chipping plant to be operated in connection 
with the barker has been installed with the exception 
of a few conveyors. The entire project represents an 
outlay of about $175,000. 

The photograph of the barker, taken before the main 
operating units were inclosed and walled in, gives an 
idea of the machine’s inner workings. At the bottom 
of the three inclines shown are revolving cams whose 
function is to batter and shred the surface of the logs. 
After passing the three troughs all the bark is usually 
removed; in case some bark remains the logs are auto- 
matically returned and the process repeated. 





Anacortes Mill Important Shipper 


During the year ending December 1, 1930, the Ana- 
cortes Division of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Company shipped 16,166 tons of unbleached sulphite 
to world markets. Of this total tonnage 4,150 tons 
were shipped by water and 11,335 tons were shipped by 
rail. One-half of the water shipments were sent to the 
East Coast while the remainder was shipped to Califor- 
nia, England, France and Italy. Carl B. Everitt is super- 
intendent of the Anacortes Division of the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Company. 

The Anacortes mill, founded in 1925 as the Fidalgo 
Pulp Manufacturing Company by Ossian Anderson and 
associates, is of significant interest to the Pacific Coast 
as it is generally conceded to be the pioneer mill in the 
Western States in the production of sulphite pulp for 
outside sale from sawmill waste. 

Started as a small experimental unit with a capacity 
of about 20 tons per day, the mill went thru many vicis- 
situdes. Its original wood supply was found in the mill 
waste of an adjoining wooden box factory. It was the 
first mill to use the shredded system of air-drying pulp. 
Going thru many early difficulties in putting its product 
upon the market, the idea that pulp could be made at 
a profit from Pacific Coast woods was nevertheless 


established. 
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In time the mill was expanded and improved and 
today it has a daily capacity of 60 tons per day. The 
success of this mill led the executives to establish an- 
other company, the San Juan Pulp Manufacturing Com- 
pany, at Bellingham, Washington, some 25 miles distant 
from Anacortes. As time went on the two mills grad- 
ually swung over from the exclusive use of box factory 
waste to use other forms of mill waste and some cord 
wood. 

The Anacortes mill, with the Bellingham mill, became 
a part of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company 
when that organization was formed about two years ago 
to consolidate various timber-using industries and to 
build a new, modern 175-ton bleached sulphite pulp 
mill at Everett, Washington. Operations at Anacortes 
have been carried out at virtually capacity basis for the 
past five years. 

On December 1 the Anacortes mill shut down for a 
series of repairs and improvements. The mill was down 
for the entire month of December and will resume pro- 
duction some time in January. The present improve- 
ment program includes the relining of one digester, the 
rebuilding of the screen room and the addition of more 
screen capacity, the installation of a complete new riffler 
system, and changes in the wood room. 

The wood room changes include the building of a 
spur track directly to the conveyor to the chipper so 
that wood received at the mill by rail can be unloaded 
directly to the chippers and reduce to a minimum the 
handling necessary. Another chipper is being installed, 
of larger size. 

Significant in the changes at the Anacortes plant is 
that the mill, which was a pioneer in the use of waste 
wood, is to use, upon the completion of the present 
improvement program, practically 100% new wood 
direct from the forest and selected large waste wood 
instead of the slabs, edgings and box trimmings that it 
has been using heretofore. The reason given for the 
change is solely in the interest of the production of an 
unbleached pulp of higher quality. 

Concurrent with the mill improvements the City of 
Anacortes is building a new pipe line to augment its 


industrial water supply, principal customer of which is 
the pulp mill. 





Extra copies of the 1931 annual Review Number of PACIFIC 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY are now being reserved at $1 


each. 
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Carl E. Braun of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Company, Everett, Washington, has been appointed to 
serve as chairman of the Committee of Arrangements 
for the 1931 Spring meeting of the Pacific Coast Sec- 
tion of TAPPI. The meeting will be held in Everett. 
The announcement is made by C. W. Morden, Portland, 
general chairman of the Pacific Section. Mr. Braun has 
not yet announced the other appointments to his com- 
mittee, but intimates that, as a matter of facilitation, 
appointments will probably be drawn at least in part 
from the Everett district. 


The final date of the meeting has not yet been defin- 
itely fixed. Saturday, April 4, has been tentatively sug- 
gested, but the Everett contingent is suggesting a date 
more nearly in mid-April so as to permit fair Spring to 
get in a little more work on the weather. They point 
out that those who would like to remain over to play a 
little golf after the TAPPI meeting would have just a 
wee bit more assurance that Old Sol would be on the 
job in person to reduce the hazards on making a hole-in- 
one. However, another group is strongly contending 
that with Japanese flowering cherries already blooming 
in early January that the winter is going to be a mild 
one in every sense of the word, and that an early Spring 
just can’t help but happen. 

But, whatever the date, it is evident that the Everett 
group is, and has been, indulging in campfire talk about 
the coming Spring meeting. Several plans for entertain- 
ing the gathered technicians are under consideration, 
but details are being withheld pending final perfection. 
At this date it appears that the day’s program will in- 
clude a visit to at least one of the Everett mills. There is 
also developing some sign of a golf tournament. 


Affiliate Memberships 


Meanwhile the executive committee of the Pacific Sec- 
tion of TAPPI has been going into the question of 
affiliate memberships. This is the class of membership 
which received official sanction at the Fall meeting in 
Portland. An active solicitation for membership is ex- 
pected to be made before the Spring meeting, but this 
will not occur until the status of the affiliate members 
has been more clearly defined. 


In general the affiliate membership is designed to per- 
mit participation in TAPPI sectional affairs of those 
practical men who might not otherwise be able to meet 
the other membership requirements, but who neverthe- 
less desire to take a part in association work. It is prob- 
able, however, that any membership solicitation will be 
made on the basis of first offering the reguar member- 
ship. In other words, the affiliate memberships are not 
being offered as a thing apart, but merely as a portal of 
admittance for those who can not otherwise qualify. The 
executive committeemen point out that participation in 
TAPPI thru full membership, associate membership or 
junior membership is much more desirable for those 
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who can qualify because of the greater benefits and 
services afforded. Affiliate memberships do not permit 
full participation in Section affairs, such as holding 
office. 

A form of application blank for membership in the 
Pacific Section is now being worked out by the executive 
committee which will fully define the qualifications and 
benefits of affiliate membership. When this application 
form has been finally approved active solicitation is ex. 
pected to be made. As Sections are now interpreted by 
the National organization, all members, associate mem- 
bers, junior members and corporate members of TAPP] 
employed or doing business in the Pacific Coast region 
are automatically members of the Pacific Section. 





Crown Seeks Adjustment of Assessment 


The Crown Willamette Paper Company is seeking 
modification of the Willamette River improvement pro- 
ject to eliminate the existing requirements that local 
interests at Oregon City contribute $50,000 toward the 
total cost of $210,500. 

The paper company has submitted to Major O. O. 
Kuentz, district engineer of Portland, a brief supporting 
their contention that the increased head developed in 
the river as result of the improvement cannot be taken 
advantage of for power purposes except at prohibitive 
cost. Therefore a modification of the $50,000 pay- 
ment is asked. 

The paper company favors deepening the channel 
to 8 feet with a width of 150 feet together with adjust. 
ment of the level of the lower lock. The brief has been 
prepared by engineers of the Pacific Northwest Service 
Company, owner of the water rights at Willamette 
Falls, and the Crown Willamette Paper Company, lessee 
of the water rights. 





St. Helens Installing New Machine 


Installation of the new 202-inch paper machine for 
the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Company at St. Helens, 
Oregon, is expected to be completed within the next 90 
days, and it is hoped that the new unit will be in pro- 
duction by May 1. The new machine is designed to 
turn out a line of specialty kraft wrapping papers. 

Max Oberdorfer, president and general manager of 
the St. Helens plant, recently introduced a new wrap- 
ping paper in the Northwest, known as kranila. The 
new product is a semi-bleached kraft, or what might be 
termed a “blond kraft”. 

In addition, Mr. Oberdorfer has also brought out a 
special butcher paper made from kraft. The latter is 
lighter in weight, thinner, and has greater tensile 
strength than the orthodox butcher paper, it is claimed. 





Tumwater Mill Re-opening Denied 


A street report current in Portland that operation 
of the Tumwater Paper Mills Company at Olympia, 
Washington, would be resumed early this year was dis- 
credited by a spokesman for Columbia River Paper Com- 
pany, the Leadbetter organization owning the mill, who 
was asked early this month for a statement. 

“I don’t know how such a report got underway,” 
said the official. “However, the information seems to 
have become widespread; in fact we even had a re- 
quest from a New York concern asking that we confirm 
the rumor. The report that we are to resume produc- 
tion at Tumwater in the immediate future is absolutely 
unfounded.” 

The Tumwater mill has one paper machine and 1 
small groundwood mill. 
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SATE IT 


The best safety device known is a careful man 


Pacific Coast Division 
Pulp and Paper Section 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


ROBERT H. SCANLON 
Regional Director 
Powell River Co., Ltd. 
Powell River, B. C. 
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The stage is now being set for another SAFETY meet- 
ing at Powell River, B.C. A tentative date has been 
set for Friday, February 27, 1931. It will be the second 
annual occasion at which executives and SAFETY de- 
partment heads will convene on a Coast wide invitation 
to discuss and further the cause of accident prevention 
and promote the general welfare of employes in the 
growing pulp and paper industry on the Pacific Coast. 
Powell River, lying some 80 miles north of Van- 


ROBERT H. SCANLON 
Regional Director 
Pacific Coast Division 
Pulp and Paper Section 
National SAFETY Council 


couver, B. C., is accessible only by boat. Therefore, for 
the convenience of delegates a Friday has been selected 
for the meeting day. This will permit those attending 
to leave Vancouver on the nite boat Thursday even- 
ing, have a full day in Powell River, and return on the 
nite boat to Vancouver on Friday. 

The 1931 meeting is expected to follow somewhat the 
form of the first organization meeting held on February 
12, 1930. At this first meeting the Powell River Com- 
pany, acting as host, outdid all expectations in the way 
of providing an instructive and entertaining program 
for those attending. The meeting last year included a 
trip thru the big news print mill. At that time the $8,- 






000,000 expansion program was just getting under way 
whereas now the program is in its final stages. 

In addition to a tour of inspection there will be an 
executive business session at which the real purpose of 
SAFETY organization on the Pacific Coast will be dis- 
cussed. In addition there will be a more expansive 
program, including a few addresses by experts on 
SAFETY work. An open session will be held, to which 
the department heads, foremen and other key men of 
the Coast with SAFETY organizations and others at- 
tending will be especially invited. 

Last year a successful one-day meeting wound up 
with a banquet given by the Powell River Company 
which was attended by some 200 delegates and Powell 
River employes vitally interested in the subject of 
SAFETY. The enthusiasm aroused at the meeting last 
year was considered by the Powell River Company 
executives as an important stimulating factor in their 
own company SAFETY work. Mr. R. Bell-Irving, resi- 
dent manager of the Powell River Co., made a bid last 
year asking the newly organized SAFETY section to 
reconvene at Powell River in 1931. This request has 
now materialized. 

The SAFETY meeting is being organized by Robert 
H. Scanlon, assistant resident manager of the Powell 
River Company, Ltd., who a year ago last fall was ap- 
pointed by the National SAFETY Council as Regional 
Director for the Pacific Coast, Pulp and Paper Section. 
Following appointment invitations were issued to an 
organization meeting which was successfully staged on 
February 12, 1930. 

The Regional Director will soon issue invitations to 
all of the pulp and paper mills on the Pacific Coast 
urging participation in the Powell River meeting on 
February 27th. He will extend this invitation to both 
the mill executives and the men who are directly in 
charge of the SAFETY work in the various mills or in 
the different communities. Mr. Scanlon is a firm be- 
liever in the idea that truly successful SAFETY work 
must include active executive participation. Therefore, 
invitations are expected specifically to urge “the man 
at the top” to sit on February 27th. 








STATEMENT OF ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE—NOVEMBER, 1930 




















Hours Total Frequency Severity 
COMPANY— Worked Accidents ate Days Lost Rate Standing 

PU SS 0 ee ne 62,953 0 0 0 0 1 
Pacific Straw Paper & Board Co. 13,808 0 0 0 0 2 
NR 10,300 0 0 0 0 3 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., Sumner ______ 18,699 0 0 26 1.390 4 
oS er 65,722 1 15.2 2 .030 5 
emia River Paper Co... 49,542 1 20.2 27 545 6 
Longview Fibre Co... 98,184 3 30.6 13 .132 7 
Rainier Pulp & Paper Co... 54,072 2 37.0 20 .370 8 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co... 45,160 2 44.3 21 .465 9 
Crown Willamette Paper Co., Camas _. 291,530 13 44.5 294 1.009 10 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co. 61,224 3 49.0 34 S33 11 
National Paper Products Co... Tee 83.798 5 59.7 28 .298 12 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., Port Angeles aoe 32,320 2 61.9 25 773 13 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Everett Division 60,650 5 82.4 49 .807 14 
Washington Pulp & Paper Corporation ATE a 69.970 6 85.8 124 1.772 15 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Anacortes Division _........ 23,088 2 86.6 49 2.122 16 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co., Bellingham Division 27,792 8 287.8 65 2.339 17 





The following mills not reporting: Cascade Paper Co.—Not in operation; Tumwater Paper Mills—Not in operation; Pacific Coast Paper Mills. 











In the Early Days 


Things have changed mightily in the 45 years since 
paper was first made at the little town of Camas, Wash- 
ington, on the Columbia River. Today the Crown 
Willamette Paper Company operates at Camas a 350- 
ton specialty paper mill and converting plant which 
ranks as a leader of its mill class in the country. Sev- 
eral millions of dollars have been expended at Camas 
in the past year or more in an extensive revamping of 
the mill. 


The Camas Post, weekly paper published at the paper 
mill town, in a series of sketches portraying the pioneer 
days of the river community, refers to the beginnings 
of the paper industry at Camas in the following para- 
graphs. The names mentioned are well known in the 
pulp and paper industry of the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Leadbetter is the active president of the Columbia River 
Paper Company which operates several mills. Mr. 
Lewthwaite was formerly an executive vice president of 
the Crown Willamette Paper Company. 


The Camas Post relates: 
About 1885 F. W. Leadbetter had a sawmill on the Lacka- 


mas out toward the lake. This sawmill sawed the lumber used 
in the construction of the first paper mill. The wood for the 
pulp was cut in the hills back of Camas and floated into the 
mill over an old flume which all of the older residents remem- 
ber. There was a railroad track, the grade of which still re- 
mains in front of the present grade school and through the 
present cemetery, which ran from the dock to the saw mill 
and over this track Asa Blair hauled the lumber with a team of 
mules. The first paper was made in the mill here in June, 1885, 
and the father of A. J. Lethwaite was the first mill manager. 

In starting the mill the site was chosen on account of power, 
the water from the lake being carried through a tunnel and an 
open ditch to the forebay giving the power for running the mill. 

In early days in the construction of the tunnel, which is about 
three-quarters of a mile long, the services of about a thousand 
Chinamen was required. A few of them lost their lives durin, 
the digging of the tunnel. 





Berkheimer To Establish Portland Branch 


Following the purchase of the Columbia Furniture 
Company plant in the Kenton district of Portland, Ore- 
gon, the J. E. Berkheimer Manufacturing Company will 
establish a new organization for the manufacture of 
roofing materials and building paper. 

About $80,000 has been invested in the new property 
which includes buildings and 1% acres of land. About 
20 men will be employed. 

The J. E. Berkheimer Manufacturing Company has 
been in the roofing paper business in Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, for about 35 years. Mr. J. E. Berkheimer is 
president and principal executive of the company. 





George Kuppler Dies In Fatal Accident 


George Kuppler, one of the four brothers of the 
contracting firm of Chris Kuppler’s Sons, died on De- 
cember 28 following a smash-up in his car near Shelton, 
Washington, on December 26 while driving to Long- 
view, where the firm is building a new pulp mill. Mr. 
Kuppler was an active figure in the construction of 
several Pacific Northwest pulp and paper mills. He was 
a resident of Port Angeles, Washington, where he took a 
prominent part in civic affairs. 





Hawley, Sr., Improving Health 


W. P. Hawley, Sr., formerly head of the Hawley Pulp 
& Paper Company, Oregon City, who has been indis- 
posed for several months, was reported early this month 
to be improving nicely, and the hope was expressed by 
his son, W. P. Hawley, Jr., that the senior Mr. Hawley 
will have regained his usual health by early spring. 
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Jaite Bag Company Adds New Equipment 

To take care of an expanding business the Jaite 
Company has added a new ten-ton printing press and 
a new tuber to its bag factory at St. Helens, Oregon. 
The company operates a factory for the production of 
cement bags and other bags of the heavy-duty, multi. 
wall type. The new machines were ready to take their 
place in the production line about mid-January. 

The Jaite Company established its bag factory about 
two years ago as a branch of the original company in 
Jaite, Ohio. It occupies a building adjacent to the 
kraft paper mill of the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Com. 
pany. 





Pilz Spending Lots of Time on Road 

William Pilz, manager of the 75-ton book paper mill 
of the Everett Pulp & Paper Company at Everett, 
Washington, has been spending a great share of his time 
in recent months in San Francisco and on the road be. 
tween the California metropolis and the paper mill 
town. 

Mr. Pilz has been devoting much of his personal time 
to the administration of the substantial estate left by 
the late Leonard Howarth. 

The Everett mill is also short another of its key men 
at present. A. H. B. Jordan, vice president and super- 
intendent, has gone to Florida, where he maintains a 
winter residence. 





Bellingham Mill Pays Dividend 


An 8% dividend on preferred shares, totaling about 
$7,000, has been declared by the directors of the Pacific 
Coast Paper Mills, Bellingham, Washington, payable 
January 1. The company has been declaring dividends 
of that amount every six months for the last two years. 
In 1930 it has spent $30,000 in improvements, recently 
installing two converting machines. Vice-President Paul 
Herb says that the company’s 1930 output averaged 
about a car a day. Seventy-five persons are on the pay- 
roll, which totals $100,000 a year. 





Seeks Water Permit 


The Pacific Straw Paper & Board Company of Long- 
view, Washington, proposes to construct two intakes 
from the Cowlitz River in front of its mill in Longview 
to take water from the river to use in manufacturing 
operations. The company has asked the War Depart- 
ment for a permit for this construction. 

The company produces about 40 tons daily of chip 
and similar grades of paperboard. The company, which 
began production in 1925, was organized by Charles F. 
Schaub, who is the present president. 





Mike Herb In Charge at Vancouver 


Mike Herb, formerly superintendent of the Tum- 
water Paper Mills Company at Olympia, Washington, 
has succeeded Charles Frampton as superintendent of 
the Columbia River Paper Mills at Vancouver, Wash- 
ington. Mr. Herb was formerly connected with the 
Camas, Washington, Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany plant. 

Mr. Frampton has gone to Pomona, California, to 
become superintendent of the California Fruit Wrap- 
ping Mills, Inc. 





Extra copies of the 1931 annual Review Number of PACIFIC 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY are now being reserved at 
$1 each. 
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Surveys Made for New Paper Mill 


Altho definite information is lacking regarding the 
plans of the International Paper Company for develop- 
ing the southwestern Colorado forests, it is known that 
survey parties of the company have been out going 
over the ground ostensibly with a view to locating a 
mill. Ever since the bid of $5,000,000 made by the 
company for the San Isabel and San Juan Forests tim- 
ber was accepted last summer considerable conjecture 
has been rife as to what effect acceptance of the bid 
would have on Southern Colorado. Several towns have 
raised the hope that a mill might be established and 
have presented voluminous reasons why such a mill 
should be built in their midst. 

Meanwhile company officials have remained tight- 
lipped. They throw out no encouragement to any of the 
towns. A timber survey crew has been busy for many 
weeks but not until December 5 were any towns given 
any consideration. Beginning on that date survey par- 
ties have been making studies in two districts, Alamosa 
and Del Norte. Here they have been looking over the 
ground for prospective sites, available water supply, 
power, freight rates on coal from the Walsenberg-Trin- 
idad fields, rates on pulp products and the like. 

It would seem that the two above mentioned districts 
were the only ones of the many which have raised high 
hopes which are even being considered. According to 
the terms of the bid accepted the International company 
has until April 1 to divulge plans for the cutting and 
handling of the timber. 





Pacific Northwest Lumber Production at Low Ebb 


Manufacturers of Douglas Fir, West Coast Hem- 
lock, Western Red Cedar and Sitka Spruce in the ter- 
ritory along the West Coast of Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia sold approximately 25% less 
lumber in 1930 than during the premious year. The 
percentage of decline was practically identical in the 
foreign as in the domestic markets, Europe being the 
only major market area wherein important increases 
iccurred. 

As 1930 closes, the West Coast lumber industry is 
preparing for a winter of protracted shutdowns with 
consequent extremely low production. For the entire 
year the industry averaged 54% of capacity in 
production, and during the last five months about 
45%. It is expected to average not more than 30% 
from December 15 to February 1. Since summer, or 
for at least six months, the lumber industry of this 
region has operated at an aggregate loss of about 
$6,000,000. Average mill prices on all items in De- 
cember were $5 per thousand feet below those of a year 
ago and until they increase to at least slightly above 
the average cost of production, it is unlikely that lum- 
ber cutting in volume will occur in this territory. The 
present outlook is for very slow production schedules 
until spring. 

Stocks of lumber of all kinds in the hands of whole- 
salers, retail lumber dealers and industrial users thruout 
the United States are extremely low. Due to the de- 
cline since 1923 in the sales price of lumber at the mill 
and to the more rapid railway and steamship service in 
the past ten years, dealers and distributors have grad- 


ually lowered their stocks. Business has been slow with 


hem in the past two years, and this local stock deprecia- 
tion has continued until now the bulk of the lumber in 
stock in the United States is in the hands of the mills. 

The drastic curtailment in the lumber industry has 
not been without its effect on the allied wood-using busi- 
ness, pulp and paper manufacturing. Reduced pro- 
duction at the sawmills has of course brought about a 





real problem in the matter of supplying waste for pulp 
mills. No lumber cutting, no sawmill refuse. The 
pulp mills have curtailed their production to some ex- 
tent also, but in no manner to the serious proportions 
in vogue with the lumber producers. 

Hogged fuel supply has, of course, dwindled in pro- 
portion to the reduction in lumber output. Following a 
serious shortage of this popular Western fuel last 
winter, occasioned by an almost unprecedented freeze- 
up, it is apparent that during the present winter season 
the visible supplies of hogged fuel have been fairly 
well sewed up. In addition to the large demands for 
wood refuse for fuel made by commercial enterprises, 
there is a large domestic demand in major cities where 
sawdust burners are used in large numbers. 

Instability factors in the hogged fuel supply have 
caused many industrial enterprises to insure continuity 
of steam by providing facilities for using other fuel, 
such as oil. Some concerns were caught short last year. 

Log markets have naturally been thrown out of 
equilibrium by the reduced lumber activity. Probably 
more logging camps are down than are operating. Fur- 
ther, the prospects for their re-opening are not bright 
for the immediate future. In many cases the camps 
will not be opened until at least late in the spring. Mean- 
while, log prices show some local fluctuations which 
distinctly reflect the effect of the developing pulp and 
paper industry on the wood-using industries of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. In log basins tributary to regions where 
there are pulp mills prices on Western Hemlock have 
shown considerable strength. Prices on this specie have 
for years been on the tail end of the log market, but in 
a number of instances this winter Western Hemlock 
is not behaving according to the dope sheets established 
thru many years of custom. 

In general, the illness of the lumber industry in the 
Pacific Northwest has at least served to bring out some 
of the weak spots in the pulpwood supply. It is entirely 
probable that the experience of 1930 will result in re- 
vamping ideas and methods between the chipper and 
the stump in Pacific Coast pulp mill practice. 





Northwestern Mill Sued 


An amended complaint in the case of C. Schuebel 
and 129 other stockholders against the Northwestern 
Pulp & Paper Company and the directors, A. V. Allen, 
B. T. McBain, W. M. MacPhail, Robert T. Jacobs, 
Amadee Smith, Charles W. Miller. H. O. Schundler, 
Herman Kolberg, G. Clyde Fulton and Frank Patton, 
was filed in circuit court at Oregon City, Oregon, in 
December. 

The plaintiffs, a large number of whom reside in 
Clackamas county, are suing for collection of $89,675 
paid for stocks in the paper company and ask that 
a receiver be appointed to collect this money to be 
distributed among the 130 plaintiffs in accord with their 
respective pro rata interest. 

A decree rescinding all transactions, contracts and 
dealings with the concern and the directors also is 
asked. 

The company was organized in 1927 and proposed 
to build a 120-ton sulphite pulp mill at Astoria, Oregon. 
A small amount of excavation was performed, but no 
construction beyond that. 





Young Returns From California Trip 


Roy Young, assistant to Geo. P. Berkey, vice-president 
of the Crown Willamette Paper Company, returned 
early this month from a business trip to San Francisco 
to his desk in the Portland headquarters of the company. 
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Everett Port Development Defeated 


Defeated at the polls in December, commissioners of 
the Everett (Washington) port district retain enthus- 
iasm for their scheme of harbor development, and op- 
timism for its future acceptance by the people of the 
city. The plan called for expenditure of $100,000 for 
the extension of a harbor protection and industrial 
land fill already under construction. Plan and bond 
issue were defeated by a heavy majority in a special 
election, but the commissioners expressed the belief that 
the vote merely indicated the taxpayers regarded this as 
a poor time to issue bonds that might come back to 
taxes for payment, and not as an idea that the plan was 
a poor one. The voting was extremely light. 

Briefly, the project already under way calls for ex- 
tending a dike westward into the government channel 
near the south end of the old government jetty in the 
harbor, thence building permanent retaining walls 
southward, and filling with dredgings the ten or twelve 
acres contained therein. Dike and fill would give about 
fifteen acres of utilizable industrial land with deep water 
frontage. The dredgings come from the East Water- 
way formed by the sheltering dike and fill, and which 
would have a depth of 35 feet. The East Waterway 
provides a turning basin 1,800 feet long and 900 feet 
wide. On it faces the wharf of the Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber company, whose president, Ossian Anderson, 
was active in arousing interest in port development. 

A sum of $142,000 in federal money has been allo- 
cated by the government, and probably will be ap- 
propriated at the short session of congress for the 
dredging, for raising the height of the old jetty and 
for opening a gap at the north end of the jetty to 
permit silt-laden Snohomish River water to escape into 
deep water in a traffic-free portion of the Puget Sound. 

Commissioners supporting the plan to extend this in- 
dustrial tract, backed by Mr. Anderson and other prom- 
inent business figures, argued that the waterfront pay- 
roll is the largest the city has, and that the dwindling 
importance of the lumber industry, together with Ev- 
erett’s favorable site with relation to transportation 
facilities, and scarcity of good waterfront sites, should 
interest the city in providing adequate protection for 
the harbor already in use and in extending the available 
waterfront industrial sites. Mr. Anderson cited the case 
of his own company, which expects to import annually 
about 60,000 tons of raw materials by ship, and to ex- 
port about 25,000 tons, making one of the biggest single 
shippers in the city. 





Salem Board Mill Still Experimenting 

Production of binder board at the Western Board 
Products Company, Salem, Oregon, is apparently still 
in the experimental state, according to reports which 
are believed to be authentic. However, it is confidently 
expected by F. Puttaert, general manager, and asso- 
ciates, that the product will be brought up to a market- 
able standard during the present month. 

Development of the project was started a year and 
a half ago by Mr. Puttaert, formerly of San Francisco. 
The company was incorporated for $100,000 and pub- 
licly financed. James G. Heltzel, a local attorney, is 
president; and F. D. Thielsen, Oregon prune grower 
and a former Salem paper jobber, is secretary. Mr. 
Thielsen, it is understood, will.also have charge of sales. 

A market for the output of the eight-ton mill is said 
to be assured when the product conforms to certain 
requirements. 

The product is being made from flax shives, obtained 
from a local linen mill, and pulp screenings from the 
Spaulding Pulp & Paper Company at Newberg. 
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New Pulp Mill Proposed In Oregon 


The Multnomah Lumber & Box Company, Portland, 
now has a definite proposal before its stockholders for 
revamping the financial structure and create an Inter. _ 
national Pacific Pulp & Paper Company. Stock of the _ 
latter is now being exchanged for stock in the present _ 
operating company. 

While present authorized capital of International 
Company is not sufficient for expansion into pulp man. | 
ufacture — paper manufacture is not contemplated — | 
President Fred A. Douty intimates that supplementary — 
articles will be filed when, as and if pulp manufacture | 
is undertaken. ; 

Present authorized capitalization of International Pa. 
cific Pulp & Paper Company is 110,000 shares of $10 | 
par 6% non-cumulative preferred, 3,400 shares non par | 
voting special common, and 110,000 shares non par | 
voting common. Valuation of the Multnomah company } 
properties is placed at $1,200,000. There is about | 
$1,449,500 shares of old preferred outstanding, indicat. 
ing roughly an asset value of $75 behind each share.” 
The basis of the new exchange of stock is about 7% | 
shares of the new for one of the old. 

The Multnomah plant, now idle, was formerly in the © 
business of manufacturing box shooks. Inroads made © 
in the container market by fibre shipping cases are” 
charged with the economic elimination of the wooden | 
box factory. 

While no definite plan for expansion into the field | 
of pulp manufacture has been made, various proposals © 
have been considered, mostly having to do with the | 
utilization of the lower grade spruce logs and sawmill 7 
waste for pulp. The present step being taken pulpwards 
is the creation of a corporation with a capital structure © 
flexible enough to permit acquisition of necessary tim-~ 
ber, machinery, and other items necessary to pulp man 7 
ufacture. E 





Coos Bay to Celebrate Harbor Improvements 


In all that stretch of rugged coast washed by the) 
restless Pacific Ocean in the hundreds of miles between 
the mouth of the Columbia River on the north and San ™ 
Francisco on the south, the havens for shipping are” 
very few. At Coos Bay, on the central Oregon Coast, | 
embracing the communities of Marshfield, North Bend 7 
and others, more harbor development has been carried | 
out than at any other place on this strip of coast line. | 


These harbor improvements will be practically com- 
pleted by July, 1931, and, to celebrate, the Coos Bay) 
region will stage a jubilee on July 3, 4 and 5. More 
than $4,000,000 has been expended in the harbor im-] 
proovement. The jetties protecting the entrance are) 
proving effective and the inland area is being improved.” 


Coos Bay provides a sea outlet for a great timber’ 
empire on the Oregon Coast. This area, it is freely 
predicted, will one day be recognized for its true poten-7 
tial values as a pulp manufacturing center. There is” 
already a busy wood-using industrial community om 
Coos Bay, including one pulp mill, the 50-ton unm 
bleached sulphite pulp mill of the Sitka Spruce Pulp) 
& Paper Company. ‘ 





Camas Mill Files for Water Permit 


The Crown Willamette Paper Company last month! 
filed an application with Washington state supervisor 
of hydraulics to build a $50,000 system to appropriate) 
50 second feet from the Columbia River to be used it 
the manufacture of paper at its 350-ton mill at Camas; 
Washington. q 


















Take a look, gentlemen- 
its the finest ever built 
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- Embodies features in which every mill in the formation of sheet by controlling 
Operating a Fourdrinier part should be the amount of water that is removed 
n 
interested features found on no other 
in Fourdrinier part. We refer to the fact that on the Black- 
re Clawson unit all table rolls are placed 
st. We refer to the Black-Clawson shaking in perfect dynamic balance at our shop 
i. breast roll feature whereby the breast 
4 roll shakes and the table roll section is We refer to the mounting of the table 
€ stationary. (Also designed to shake rolls on anti-friction roller bearings 
1€. table rolls, if desirable. 
qj The practical worth of these features 
hig We refer to the Black-Clawson forma- has been well established. At the Hart- 
; tion table to support the wire and aid ford City Paper Company, for instance, 
re 
m eres 
are Bs j the life of the wire was extended from 


their previous average of three weeks to 
better than seven weeks. The sheet was 














ely | ; materially improved, due to increased 
om = stroke speed and ability to vary the 
> 1S | a length of the stroke to meet the need. 
on | ‘ 
aad i. : When in the market, give us an 
ulp | . opportunity to talk to you 
The Black-Clawson Co., Hamilton, Ohio 
Owners of SHARTLE BROS. MACHINE CO., Middletown, Ohio 
nth Export Office, 15 Park Row, New York City 
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The Foreign Market 

















Japanese Pulp Imports—October, 1930 


During October, 1930, Japan imported chemical pulp 
as follows: U. S. A., 840,800 lbs.; Germany, 898,533 
lbs.; Sweden, 1,639,333 Ibs.; Norway, 3,245,468 lIbs.; 
Canada, 8,328,933 lbs.; France, 193,200 Ibs.; Europe, 
22,933 Ibs.; total, 15,169,200 Ibs. This was equivalent 
to $7,584 short tons. 

There were no imports of mechanical pulp. 


Swedish Pulp Combine 


A number of important Swedish pulp manufacturers 
controlling a total annual tonnage output of 185,000 
tons (metric) of sulphite pulp and 125,000 tons of sul- 
phate pulp have entered into an agreement to coordi- 
nate their selling and purchasing activities. The action 
is not to be construed as a merger, as there is no physical 
merging of activities. Rather it is an association which 
permits each company to retain its former independence 
and individuality in internal administration, financial 
and economic organization, and productions. 

The agreement has been made between some of the 
largest companies in Norrland. The 12 companies in- 
volved together with their annual production capacities 
in pulp and lumber is given in the table below. 























Sulphite Sulphate Sawn 

Metric Metric Goods 

Tons Tons Standards 
Mo & Domsjo A.-B............- 80,000 55,000 24,000 
Sandviks/ Angsags A.-B...-.-. we 16,000 
A.-B. Robertsfors -....--......... 20,000 spice S 10,000 
.. 2. See 15,000 25,000 10,000 
Oe SS a 15,000 
Ohrvikens A.-B. __............ 30,000 Lobe, 
ae a el 10,000 
Dynas A.-B. 20,000 20,000 
wee Ave, 5... oN es 10,000 
Stromnas A.-B. ee 10,000 
ee eee ee 10,000 
Nensjo Cellulosa A.-B...... -......- rt | ee 

185,000 125,000 135,000 


In addition to the above production figures, Bjorka 
A. B. owns the Hallstanas mechanical pulp mill, which 
has an annual capacity of 50,000 tons of mechanical 
pulp which is sold thru another source. Dynas A. B. 
also manufactures about 6,000 tons of kraft paper an- 
nually and the sulphate pulp required for this is not 
included in the above table. 

The companies are all situated in the central Norr- 
land district and include all of the chemical pulp fac- 
tories in this territory which are not a part of the 
Kreuger combine (the Swedish Pulp Company) the only 
exception being the Versteeghska mills at Utansjo and 
Sandviken. 

The Swedish Pulp Company organized last year is 
quite distinct in that it merged a number of the leading 
pulp producers in Sweden under a central control. 

While little information regarding this new sales com- 
bine is available it is understood that a joint office will 
be established in Stockholm for the sale of pulp and 
for the purchase of raw materials. No change in the 
foreign representation of the several companies is con- 
templated at the present time. 

On the surface it looks as tho the combine was being 
organized for the distinct purpose of setting up some 
effective competition for the dominating Swedish Wood- 
pulp Company operating under the genius of Ivar 
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Kreuger. From information close to the source, how- 
ever, it is understood that this interpretation is incor- 
rect and that the new combine will cooperate with all 
other Swedish pulp producers to further the cause of 
the Swedish pulp manufacturers in the world market. 


The “Biggest” Yankee Cylinder 

A “Yankee” cylinder for a paper machine was manu- 
factured last year by Karlstads Machine Works in Swed- 
en, for the Wargons A. B. with a diameter of 4,200 milli- 
meters, a length of 4,500 millimeters, a drying surface 
of 59.5 square meters, and a weight of 45 tons. This 
cylinder has until lately been considered the largest in 
the world. 

This drying cylinder has now been exceeded in size, 
however, by two “Yankee” cylinders lately supplied by 
Karlstads Machine Works to the new paper mill of the 
Billerud A. B. at Grums. These new cylinders have a 
diameter of 4,200 millimeters, a length of 4,700 milli- 
meters, a drying surface of 62 square meters, and a 
weight of 47 tons each. For the present, at least, these 
cylinders must be regarded as the biggest in the world. 

Among other large cylinders supplied this year by 
the Karlstads Machine Works, we note one to the 
Uddeholm paper mill at Skoghall, and another to 
Amotfors paper mill, Amotfors. Each of these cylinders 
is of 4,200 millimeters diameter, 4,000 millimeters length, 
with a drying surface of 53 square meters. 

Difficulties were involved in moving these giant 
cylinders into place. 

This particular piece of machinery was taken by 
rail from the Karlstads workshop to the Amotfors rail- 
way station. From here the cylinder was carried well 
over a mile to the factory, partly by road and partly 
across the fields on specially built log-roads. The canal 
at the factory had also to be crossed, however, and 
there was nothing else to be done but to close the 
sluice gates, empty the canal, and fill it with pulp wood 
to a height of 5—6 meters, when it was finally possible 
to convey the cylinder into the mill buildings—From 
the Swedish Wood Pulp Journal. 








Production and Sales of Paper in Japan 
November, 1930 














Productions Sales 
Pounds Pounds 
Printing Paper — (Superior 
quality) _.. 15,208,615 15,875,942 
Printing Paper —..._______. 10,813,488 10,968,452 
Writing Paper 1,757,600 2,573,605 
ea 10,691,316 14,503,264 
Art Paper ___.. 1,567,327 1,256,737 
News Printing Paper. 47,329,089 48,090,114 
Sulphite Paper —...____. 4,081,420 4,259,884 
Cee ee 1,197,031 1,808,109 
Wrapping Paper 10,108,737 10,048,446 
Cee POE ce 1,634,840 1,982,355 
I I 5 asi asccgsilshaeighile 6,351,709 6,675,908 
Miscellaneous —..................... 4,758,541 4,804,144 
115,499,713 122,846,960 





Leadbetter Journeys to Florida 

F. W. Leadbetter, Portland, president of the Colum- 
bia River Paper Company, planned to leave in January 
for Florida, where he will inspect a paper converting 
plant maintained by his organization. Production at 
the plant in question is confined principaly to the manu- 
facture of wraps for oranges, lemons and grapefruit, 
with paper for that purpose being shipped from the 
Columbia River Paper Mills at Vancouver, Washington. 
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Albermarle Chesapeake Co., Inc. 


























































Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


201 No. Wells Street 
CHICAGO 


to make hoods 
‘so popular? 


The noticeable trend toward hooding machines is 
to a large extent the result of economies and 
advantages now obtainable through the exclusive 
features of 


ii | 







Transite-Asbestos lumber and No interference with the nor- 
Structural Steel construction. mal operation of machine. 


Entire hood free from danger All panels designed to permit 
of fire and damage from mois- quick removal if necessary. 
ture and acid. 
Opportunity to reassemble pan- 

Panels and Curtains built com- els — one or more — as de- 
plete — shipped ready for as- sired. 
sembling. 

s Hooked or hinged curtains for 


Low erection and upkeep cost. quick access to dryers ard rolls. 











With all the advantages and none of the disadvantages of hoods 
previously available, the Ross Removable Panel Hood presents an 
entirely new and greater measure of economy, efficiency and dur- 
ability. Its exclusive construction features permits complete erec- 
tion over a week-end shutdown. Available either insulated or un- 
insulated to suit climatic conditions. The steady and rapid increase 
in the number of installations testifies to the recognition of its 
superior advantages. 


: oi a 


Main Office—122 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


311 Lewis Building 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


WEZA_(QNiMEZA FEA OA, 


New Birks Bldg.. MONTREAL 
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When writing to J. O. Ross Enor. Corp. please mention Pacitric Putp & Paper INDUSTRY 
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New Types 
New Models 


New Machines 














EQUIPMENT 


Manufacturers of. and dealers in, equipment used by pulp 

and paper mills, board manufacturers, converting plants, 

Paper merchants, or any other branch of the industry may 
make their announcements in this department. 


New Dealers 
New Branches 


Appointments 
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Smith & Valley Sales Arrangement Terminated 

Concurrent announcement has been made by the 
Smith & Valley Iron Works of Portland, Oregon, and 
the Valley Iron Works Company of Appleton, Wis- 
consin, that as of December 31, 1930, the contract here- 
tofore existing between the two companies has been 
terminated. Under this arrangement the Portland con- 
cern manufactured and sold for Pacific Coast distribu- 
tion the pulp and paper mill machinery line of the Wis- 
consin organization. 

The Smith & Valley Iron Works announces that it 
will continue to manufacture a general line of pulp and 
paper mill machinery as designed and built by them. 
The line has been thoroly modernized and will be 
greatly augmented. The company announces that it is 
now in an excellent position to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the Pacific Coast mills for equipment 
specifically adapted to Western operating conditions. 

The Valley Iron Works Company of Appleton an- 
nounces that after December 31, 1930, it will manufac- 
ture and sell its own paper mill machinery and equip- 
ment exclusively. It will make an announcement later 
regarding its specific plans for the Pacific Coast. 





Drew to New York Conference 
E. G. Drew, Portland representative for the J. O. 
Ross Engineering Corporation, specialists in steam eco- 
nomy and heating ventilating problems, and the John 
Waldron Corporation, manufacturers of paper convert- 
ing equipment, is expected to return late this month 
from New York, where he attended a conference of 
representatives of the Ross concern January 6-10. Mr. 

Drew plans to visit California en route home. 





Many Miles, Few Hours, By Air 

Swiftness of modern aviation transportation was dem- 
onstrated Thursday noon when a red and cream Lock- 
heed monoplane roared over Chillicothe and landed on 
the Dimity field near the Bridge Street bridge just 25 
minutes after it left Watson Airport, Cincinnati. 

The plane, a duplicate of the one that just made a 
transcontinental record for women, piloted by Miss Ruth 
Nichols, carried William H. Lee, treasurer and general 
manager of the Lockport Felt Co., of Neufane, N. Y., 
who dropped in for business with William H. Kettra, of 
the Mead Pulp and Paper Co. 

The Lockport Felt Co., supplies Mead with paper- 
makers’ felt and the local concern is one of the oldest 
customers of the New York manufacturer. With Mr. 
Lee was his son Raymond, Jr., age 13, and his pilot, 
Allen Van DeMark. 

Mr. Lee’s party left Lockport, near Buffalo, N. Y., 
yesterday and flew to Indianapolis, where a business call 
was made. Then they flew to St. Louis and made a 
second call. Before dark the big ship roared back over 
315 miles from St. Louis to Cincinnati in 1 hour and 
20 minutes. After the overnight stop in the River City 
the party arrived here at Chillicothe Thursday noon and 
left late in the afternoon for Buffalo.—From the Chil- 
licothe (Ohio) News-Advertiser of December 11, 1930. 


Speeds Are Synchronized by New Method 


Exact agreement of operating speeds of two or more 
non-synchronous electric motors can now be maintained 
by means of a new control system announced by the 
General Electric Company. This system, in which 
“selsyns” (small self-synchronizing motors) play a 
fundamental part, is expected to be of great advantage 
in industrial applications where synchronous operation 
of different machines or devices is essential. 

The first application of the new control system has 
been made at a Pennsylvania cement plant. 

“Selsyn” generators are mechanically connected to 
the shafts of the motors driving the kiln and slurry 
feeding mechanism. When conditions are normal the 
two generators are in synchronism. A selsyn differential 
motor has its stator electrically connected to one gen- 
erator and its rotor to the other. When the generators 
are in synchronism the selsyn motor has no tendency to 
rotate. Any deviation in speeds between the two gen- 
erators will cause the differential motor to rotate for- 
ward or reverse, depending on which generator is ahead, 
the motor speed being equal to the difference between 
generator speeds. The selsyn motor is geared to a 
cam that actuates a carbon pile resistor which is con- 
nected in the field circuit of the feed motor. The resist- 
ance of the carbon pile changes with pressure and thus 
changes the speed of the feed motor and again estab- 
lishes a balanced condition. 

A single manual control equipment thus governs the 
two direct-current motors. Adjustments in speed of 
the kiln drive motor are immediately reflected by ex- 
actly proportional changes in speed of the motor driv- 
ing the feeding mechanism. This system of control, 
by the addition of simple gearing to drive one gener- 
ator, can also be used to maintain predetermined pro- 
portional speed relations between two or more mechan- 
ism driven by non-synchronous electric motors of 
widely differing speeds. 





New Catalogue on Brown Tachometers 


The Brown Instrument Company, manufacturers of 
pyrometers, thermometers, flow meters, indicating and 
recording instruments, Philadelphia, Pa., has issued its 
new 16-page illustrated catalogue No. 46 on Brown 
electric tachometers. The descriptive matter covers 
Brown indicating and recording tachometers in various 
models, together with the electric generators used in 
operating same. 





Air Operated Controller Equipment 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, Connecticut, has 
issued a Catalog 4000 describing their air operated con- 
troller equipment. This catalog covers only accessories. 
The complete catalog is in three sections, the other two 
covering (1) instruments and (2) valves. 





Bonuses totaling several thousand dollars were dis- 
tributed on Christmas eve by the St. Helens Pulp & 
Paper Company to employes who had been in service 
more than one year, numbering about 200. 
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These Timken Bearings 


Have Run 70 Times the Life of 
the Average Automobile 


The pinion bearings in the 6 Westinghouse-Nuttall gear reduction 
units at the Washington Pulp and Paper Company have each rolled 
up the enormous total of over 2,338,000,000 revolutions, and a recent 
check-up shows that they are good for many millions more. 


Loaded 100% of their Timken catalogue rating, they have averaged 


64% days per week, 24 hours a day since they were installed in 
April, 1923. 


The total distance traveled by each of these bearings is the equiva- 
lent of driving an automobile more than 3,500,000 miles, whereas the 
average automobile travels but 50,000 miles during its entire life. 


A worthy tribute to Timken stamina! Don’t you want this same 
unequalled endurance in your speed reducers, Jordan engines, 
paper machines, Fourdriniers, pulp machines, and dryersP The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio. 


TIMKEN=:: BEARINGS 
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Canadian Exports of Pulp and Paper 
November, 1930 


Canadian exports of pulp and paper in November 
were valued at $13,373,608, according to the report 
issued by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. 
This was a decline of $1,700,000 from the previous 
month and was $4,600,000 less than the total for No- 
vember, 1929. 

Wood pulp exports for the month were valued at 
$3,198,235 and exports of paper at $10,175,373 as com- 
pared with $3,156,844 and $11,879,477 respectively in 
the month of October. 

Details for the various grades of pulp and paper are 
as follows: 
Mechanical 
Sipe ee 


November, 1930 November, 1929 
Dollars Tons ollars 
699,185 26,864 816,190 
1,468,410 22,598 1,708,096 
619,895 
370,749 
26,512 
13,484 


3,198,235 


Sulphate 
Al Ohe ah 173 
67,982 











82,584 4,152,432 

PAPER: 

9,746,067 
87,880 
37,206 


Daiaks ence’. aa 


229,141 
1,216 
5,793 

236 


173,149 ear 4 
pping 5 841 135,651 
cwts.) 4,645 
Writing (cwts. : ee 
BP seas, 


2:096 
318,436 





eS: aan 13,799,576 


For the eleven months ending November 30th the 
exports of pulp and paper were valued at $162,106,864. 
In the corresponding eleven months of 1929 the total 
was $181,466,226, so that there was a decline this year 
of $19,359,362. 


Wood pulp exports for the eleven months were 
valued at $36,482,433 and exports of paper at $125,- 
624,431 as compared with $40,194,095 and $141,272,131 
respectively in the corresponding months of 1929. 


Details for the various grades of pulp and paper 
exports for the eleven months 1930 and 1929 are as 
follows: 

Eleven Months, 1930 Eleven Months, 1929 

Tons Dollars Tons ollars 
191,584 5,512,843 194,949 5,469,119 
233,616 16,883,975 235,341 17,853,114 
174,255 8,395,739 180,598 8,906,559 
79.787 4,755,110 125,888 7,371,312 
26,652 734,766 33,087 593,991 


36,482,433 774,863 


PULP: 
Mechanical _...... ...... 
Sulphite Bleached _ _ 
Sulphite Unbleached - 
Sulphate _ can 
All Oth 





705,894 40,194,095 


Newsprint _............ 2,105,516 
Warping ............. 12,393 
Book (cwts.) ......... 37,971 
Writing (cwts.) 2,364 


120,811,386 
1,298,622 


19,698 
3,144,559 


sas 125,624,431 141,272,131 
Pulpwood exports have increased this year the total 
for the first eleven months being 1,266,198 cords valued 
at $12,856,340 as compared with 1,227879 cords valued 
at $12,619,783 exported in the eleven months of 1929. 


2,290,462 
13,792 
68,965 

4,170 


135,662,440 
1,505,549 








Paper and Wood Pulp in 1930 


According to reports to the statistical department of 
the American Paper and Pulp Association from member 
mills and cooperating organizations, it is estimated that 
the production of paper for the year of 1930 will total 
9,962,488 tons as compared with 10,984,000 tons for 
1929, a decrease of approximately 9%. It is estimated 
that the consumption of paper made in the United 


States will probably be approximately 10% below the 
level of 1929. 


The paper industry is more fortunate than many 
other major industries in that it is not so sharply af- 
fected by the sharp upward and downward movements - 
in the cyclical movements of general business. Fluctu- 
ations in the operations in the paper industry are of a 
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more moderate nature than is the case in most other 
industries. While general industry started its down- 
ward trend late in 1929, the paper industry did not begin 
to run below the level of 1929 until about March, 
1930. Individual sections of the paper industry, how- 
ever, respond differently to the same conditions and 
therefore, some sections felt the effect of the depres- 
sion earlier than others. 

In most instances throughout the year, production 
and demand have been fairly well balanced and in 
general, stocks of paper have not shown sharp increases, 
as did many other industries. 


The employment situation in the paper industry also 
held up better than a great many other industries. Em- 
ployment did not fall below the level of 1929 until 
after the first quarter of the year and then the decrease 
below that level was moderate..- 


An estimate of 1930 production as compared with 
1929 production of the various grades of paper follows. 
This estimate for the year of 1930 is based on identical 
mill reports to the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion for the first 10 months of 1930. 


UNITED STATES ESTIMATED PAPER PRODUCTION 
(Tons: 2,000 Ibs.) 

Pct. 
Change 
—8.4 
—9.5 
-6.0 
-11.7 
-11.0 
-11.0 
—2.0 


—9.3 


Grade— 
Board 
Book, Uncoated 
Newsprint 
Wrapping and Bag 
Writing 
Cover 
Tissue 


1929 
4,500,000 
1,440,000 
1,392,000 
1,649,000 
585,000 
28,500 
375,000 


1930 
4,122,000 
1,303,200 
1,308,480 
1,456,067 
520,650 
25,365 
367,500 








*10,984,000 
*Includes “All Other Paper.” 


The total production of wood pulp in the United 
States was estimated to be 5% below that of 1929 and 
the total imports for the calendar year of 1930 were 
estimated to be 4% below the level of the previous 
year. The imports of groundwood and bleached kraft 
increased. In the matter of bleached kraft, the ton- 
nage was small. The 16% increase in the imports of 
groundwood was due primarily to the drought which 
existed in the United States curtailing domestic pro- 
duction. Imports of sulphite pulp will probably be 6% 
below the level of 1929 while kraft pulp imports will 
probably be 12% below the level of 1929. 

The general business outlook for 1931, according to 
leading economists is for an improvement in business 
conditions. If the improvement in general business con- 
dition materializes as is anticipated, the paper industry 
will, of course, reflect this improvement in its operations. 


9,962,488 





Salem Cinders—Secret Indictment 


The Oregon Pulp & Paper Company at Salem, Ore- 
gon, is carrying out an improvement program which 
calls for installation of an additional boiler, as well as 
other changes in and about the plant. The company 
has been charged with causing a cinder and soot nuis- 
ance. Officials hope that the boiler plant improvements 
will permanently abate the alleged nuisance within the 
next few weeks. 

Meanwhile K. W. Heinlein, company resident man- 
ager, was secretly indicted early in January by the 
Marion county grand jury on a charge of technical law 
violation growing out of Salem’s cinder nuisance. The 
company itself had been previously indicted for an 
act, which it was charged, grossly injured the person 
and property of others, it was said. No officers of the 
company were named in the indictment. 
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rystal clear. 





Smooth. Clean. Everett Super 
Book is a book paper with a super 
surface. It meets in a thoroughly 
satisfactory way the frequent de- 
mand for a medium high printing 
surface where a special sensitivity 
to halftone impression is desired, 
with a resultant extra-sharpness as 
well to line engravings and type. 
No matter to what use it may be put 
—booklet, pamphlet, folder or 
broadside — Everett Super Book 


4 lends a decisive clean-cut : 
Cverett echo tatn tenon ape 
A,* uper 


Boo 


EVERETT PULP & PAPER CO. 


Home Office and Mills: Everett, Washington 
Sales Offices: 244 California St., San Francisco . . . 31! So. Spring St., Los Angeles 








Everett papers may be obtained from the following paper merchants: 












SAN FRANCISCO FRESNO PHOENIX SEATTLE BILLINGS 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne Blake, Moffitt & Towne Blake, Moffitt & Towne Blake, Moffitt & Towne Carpenter Paper Company of 
Zellerbach Paper Company Zellerbach Paper Company Zellerbach Paper Company Zellerbach Paper Company Montana 
LOS ANGELES TACOMA DENVER 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne EUREKA te Standard Paper Company The Carter, Rice & Carpenter 
General Paper Company Humboldt Paper Company Blake, Moffitt & Towne Tacoma Paper and Stationery Paper Company 
Sierra Paper Company Company TY 
SAN JOSE PORTLAND SALT LAKE Cl 
Zellerbach Paper Company Blake, Moffitt & Towne Blake, Moffitt & Towne SPOKANE Zellerbach Paper Company 
OAKLAND Zellerbach Paper Compan Zellerbach Paper Company B. G. Ewing Paper Company N. Z. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne of San ho sa John W. Graham & Company sees eek ak 
Union Paper Company EUGENE Spokane Paper & Stationery . 
Zellerbach Paper Company Blak = — Zellerbach Paper Company Company HONOLULU, T. H. 
SACRAMENTO Zellecbach * i Zellerbach Paper Company Honolulu Paper Co., Ltd. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne = — SALEM YAKIMA Patten Company, ~ aaa 
Zellerbach Paper Company SAN DIEGO Rodgers Paper Company Blake, Moffitt & Towne Theo. H. Davies & Co., Lt. 
STOCKTON Blake, Moffitt & Towne MEDFORD BOISE MANILA, P. I. 
Zellerbach Paper Company Zellerbach Paper Company Blake, Moffitt & Towne Blake, Moffitt & Towne J. P. Heilbronn Company 


When writing Everett Puce & Parer Co., please mention Paciric PuLP AND Paper INDUSTRY. 
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Devoted to the Paper Trade of the Western States 














B. M. & T. Men Get Together 


Fifty Blake, Moffitt & Towne sales representatives 
and department heads from the various branches served 
by the Portland division gathered last month for a 
week’s discussion of their problems. The gathering was 
concluded with a banquet at the Benson Hotel, with 
O. W. Mielke, head of the Portland unit, as principal 
speaker. 


“I am convinced that we are scraping along on the 
bottom, so far as general conditions are concerned,” 
Mr. Mielke told the group. “Recovery will be gradual; 
so much so that we will scarcely recognize it until it 
has arrived. We cannot look forward to a betterment 
overnight and this is no time to let down on an aggres- 
sive campaign for more business on the assumption 
that everything will be back to normal next week or 
next month. Indeed, we will have to work fully as 
hard as we have been, seizing all legitimate means to 
create new business.” 





Everett Distributing New Book Paper Samples 


Following a series of improvements in the mill the 
Everett Pulp & Paper Company of Everett, Washing- 
ton, is distributing new samples to the jobbing trade 
and calling attention to the fact that the new grades are 
characteristic of the present output. 


The history of book paper production at the Everett 
mill in the 40 years of operating history has been one 
of consistent improvement of product. The samples now 
being distributed are directly in line with the com- 
pany’s permanent policy of betterment. 


A brighter tone and other qualities currently in de- 
mand by users of book paper are now offered. The new 
samples have created a good deal of favorable com- 
ment in the Pacific Coast trade. 





Galloway Gallops South and East 


A. B. Galloway, sales manager for the Oregon Pulp 
& Paper Company, Salem, planned to leave in mid- 
January on a two months’ southern and eastern busi- 
ness trip. En route he expects to visit California, Texas 
and Florida points, timing his itinerary so as to reach 
New York just before the opening of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association convention, which he will 
attend. Following the national gathering he plans to 
extend his visit into the New England states. 





A Good Year, Says Reynolds 


“We had a very comfortable year,” says W. B. Rey- 
nolds of the General Paper Company, San Francisco, in 
commenting on 1930. General sent out unusual holiday 
greetings to its customers in the form of a holly-bordered 
letter “bespeaking a joyous Christmas and hope that 
the New Year will bring blessing in abundance”. 

The General Paper Company announces that it is 
now handling another Martin Cantine Paper Company 
product known as “M. C. Folding”, a new coated book 
stock. A complete stock is maintained on the Coast. 





The New Secretary 


H. Arthur Dunn, San Francisco attorney, who 
has a wide acquaintance in the paper industry, 
has been appointed secretary of the Paper Trade 
Conference of San Francisco, succeeding the late 
Charles Kahn. 

Mr. Dunn brings to the paper trades many 
years practice in the law and experience in the 
constructive development of association activities 
and commercial practices. He is recognized 
throuout the country as an authority on interna- 
tional trade rules and practices, as well as the 
laws of commerce. He is author of a text work 
on “Commercial Arbitration”, and has lectured 
on this subject at the University of California, 
College of Commerce. 

A committee comprising M. H. Higgins, chair- 
man, Ed. A. Doran, Cutler Bonestell, Geo. Pag- 
anini and Thomas O’Keefe made the selection. 

The association offices are being moved to the 
Robert Dollar Building, 311 California Street. 
Miss Hildegard Wahl, who was assistant to Mr. 
Kahn, will continue in that capacity for Mr. Dunn. 











Northwest Not To Have Coast Office 

The Northwest Paper Company, manufacturers and 
distributors of book and envelope papers, kraft, and 
news print, with its main plant at Cloquet, Minnesota, 
does not anticipate the establishment of a Pacific Coast 
office at this time. The company is afhliated with the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber enterprises. Mr. C. P. Sheldon, 
assistant sales manager, upon inquiry, advises in re 
Northwest Paper Company’s Pacific Coast distributing 
plans as follows: 

“Some time ago we handled our paper through Mr. 
Bishop, who is a broker located in San Francisco. We 
have changed that arrangement, however, and will in 
the future handle the sale of our paper on the Pacific 
Coast ourselves. At this time we have no definite 
plans to to whether we will establish an office in that 
territory, but plan for the time being to keep in close 
contact with our distributors by frequent trips from the 
mill. The writer has made several trips and no doubt 
will continue to do so.” 





Holstrum Promotes Strathmore’s Sales 

O. A. Holstrom, formerly with the Zellerbach Paper 
Company in San Francisco and Oakland, has been 
made sales promotion manager for the Strathmore 
Paper Company on the Pacific Coast, with offices in the 
Balboa Building, San Francisco. Mr. Holstrom also rep- 
resents two of Strathmore’s subsidiaries, the Rising Paper 
Company and the Old Colony Envelope Company. All 
three of these mills are in Massachusetts. Products of 
these companies are sold on the coast by the Zellerbach 
company and Blake, Moffitt & Towne. 

L. E. Maglathlin, sales manager of the Strathmore 
company, was on the Coast recently. 
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B. M. & T.’s Twelve 1931 Axioms 


Carrying twelve new axioms, Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
calendars for 1931 made their appearance late last 
month. Each page carries a line across the bottom, these 
lines being contributed by members of the firm’s per- 
sonnel. 

This year’s contributions by Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
to the West’s store of knowledge are: 


“No one is too poor to help enrich the lives of others.” 
“Consider well, then decide positively.” 
out who want the fewest things are nearest to the 
“When the blunder is made, it is too late to ask for 
advice.” 
“It is saving, not getting, that is the mother of riches.” 
“Your sole contribution to the sum of things is yourself.” 
“In Misfortune, never lose the balance of mind.” 
“Habits are at first cobwebs, at last cables.” 
“Nothing is more precious than time, yet nothing less 
valued.” 
“Men do not realize how great a revenue is thrift.” 
“Never be satisfied that what has been achieved is 
sufficient.” 
“No man is greater than the thoughts which occupy his 
mind.” 





Pelican Profits In 1930 


“Business is good,” says J. A. Watson, sales manager 
of the Pelican Paper Company, San Francisco, and 
shows figures in black and white, not red, to prove his 
statement. In 1930, Mr. Watson estimates, the Pelican 
company did about 5% more business than in 1930 and 
up to September of 1930 their gross profits were abour 
2% over those of the previous year. December profit 
estimates have not yet been reached. 

F. X. Lejeal recently was added to the Pelican force 
as a salesman. Mr. Watson returned late in the fall 
from a three months’ visit to Scotland. 

While still favoring the idea, the Pelican company 
found it necessary to abandon to an extent their five- 
day week plan, which they put into effect last year. 
Some of their customers demanded service on Saturdays 
and some of their competitors took advantage of the 
Pelican’s closing by going after their trade on Satur- 
days. 





Denver Paper Firm Can’t See Depression 

The Carter, Rice and Carpenter Paper Company of 
Denver doesn’t seem to realize the depression every- 
where is so pronounced. For the past three months the 
firm has been working two full shifts daily toward sup- 
plying the holiday demands and boasts no lay-offs dur- 
ing the year and no salary cuts. Very attractive Christ- 
mas cards sent out by this company took a crack at hard 
times with the encouraging slogan, “We have lots of 
high ‘peaks’ and few depressions in the Rocky Moun- 
tain region.” 

The annual banquet for employees of Carter, Rice 
and Carpenter was held at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel in 
Denver on December 27. The annual business meeting 
was held in the forenoon of that day with the banquet 
taking place at one o’clock. 





Western Wax Gets Wrapper Order 

The Western Wax Paper Company of North Port- 
land, Oregon, recently closed an order for 400,000 
pounds of bread wrappers to be used by the Continental 
Baking Company in Portland, Spokane and Seattle. 

Filling of the order will be carried out over a period 
of six months. This particular job means the equivalent 
in employment of 40 men for 30 days. 

Edward C. Bogren is manager of the Western Wax 
Paper Company at Portland. 
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The Daily News In a Raincoat 

Waxed newspaper wrappers are a new specialty being 
manufactured by the Westminster Paper Mills at New 
Westminster, B. C. These take the form of sheaths in 
which the folded newspapers are inserted, the idea being 
to protect the papers from rain. The wrappers are used 
by the carriers only where there is no veranda or other 
protection from rain at the house or building occupied 
by the subscriber. 

Circulation executives of the Vancouver Daily Pro. 
vince, the first newspaper in Canada to make use of 
the waterproof wrappers, say that the innovation has 
been well worth while, as it has eliminated the danger 
of wet and discolored newspapers. 





Los Angeles Trade Notes 

E. W. Buckley, president of the Buckley-Lynch Paper 
Co., Los Angeles, recently returned from a two weeks’ 
trip to New York City, Kalamazoo, Michigan, and Hol. 
yoke, Massachusetts. Mr. Buckley made some new dis- 
tributing connections on the trip. 

“Altho not exactly what I would call a white spot,” 
said Mr. Buckley, “still the West Coast seems much 
lighter than the rest of the country.” 

Howell Howard, Howard Paper Company, Urbana, 
Ohio, was a recent visitor to the trade in Los Angeles, 

Friends of Harry Coke, general manager of the coat. 
ing plant of the Oxford Paper Company, Rumford, 
Maine, will be grieved to hear that he died recently. 
Interment was at Ostego, Michigan. 

Leon Steenbock, sales manager of the Cromwell Paper 
Company, Chicago, is touring the Pacific Coast, and 
was a recent visitor to Los Angeles. 





Bartram Paper Products Incorporates 

Bartram Paper Products Company Ltd., 1280 Homer 
Street, Vancouver, B. C., has been incorporated at Vic- 
toria, B. C., under the Provincial Company’s Act. The 
firm has been engaged in the production of paper bags 
and other products in Vancouver for a number of years. 
Its registration papers show it to be capitalized at 
$32,800 and it is officially described as manufacturers 
of and dealers in papers and allied products. 

Bartram Properties Ltd., also with headquarters at 
1280 Homer Street, is another company directly asso- 
ciated with the paper trade which has been incorporat- 
ed. This firm is capitalized at $100,000, and will own 
and develop property. 





New Telegraph Code Book for Writing Papers 

E. H. Naylor, secretary-treasurer of the Writing 
Paper Manufacturers Association, 95 State Street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, is distributing a new tele- 
graph code book to a selected list of more than 1000 
paper merchants. The code will be used by the writing, 
cover and book paper mills. . Provision is made for 
each mill to add other code words covering its specific 
lines if desired. The code is complete for both sender 
and receiver of a telegram. 





Peace at Any (Agreed) Price 

An amicable settlement of prices for butcher and 
sulphite papers to the Portland and Oregon trade was 
reached last month by paper dealers, according to a 
well-authenticated news source. Sulphite and butcher 
papers have fluctuated in price for some months past 
locally, the changes at times amounting to a near price 
war, it was said. A recent reduction in price of this 
stock to Portland jobbers was followed by a slight ad- 
vance, effective January 1. 
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Bellingham Mill Being Improved 

ing four years of practically continuous opera- 
Rages pth the Puget Sound Pulp & Tim- 
ber Company on December 15 closed down its Belling- 
ham Division for a period of one month to permit cer- 
tain repairs and improvements. The mill, which was 
organized under the name of the San Juan Pulp Manu- 
facturing Company, began production in 1926 with two 
digesters. Later two additional digesters were added 
and the mill has since that time been producing un- 
bleached sulphite pulp at the rate of about 90 tons 
per day. 

The present improvement program includes the in- 
stallation of a complete new riffler system and the prac- 
tical reconstruction of the screen room. Ten new flat 
screens are being added. The fundamental thought be- 
hind the improvement program is to improve the quality 
of the pulp and at the same time increase the capacity 
of the mill by achieving greater use of present digester 
capacity. 

President Ossian Anderson of the Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber Company has been devoting a considerable 
part of his personal time to the reconstruction of the 
Bellingham mill. “ Erik Ekholm is resident manager of 
the plant. 
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Inland Empire Mill Enters Power Contract 


Negotiations extending over the last two years be- 
tween the Inland Empire Paper Company and the 
Washington Water Power Company for power for the 
paper company’s plant at Millwood, Washington, were 
concluded and a new power contract executed last 
month. 


The power contract extends over 25 years, with 
readjustments every five years, at which periods the 
contract may be canceled under certain conditions at 
the option of either party. The plant of the Inland 
Empire Paper Company is now being enlarged and 
when improvements under way are completed will be 
one of the largest industrial power users in or about 
Spokane. 


Prior to negotiating the new contract with the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company, the Inland Empire Paper 
Company had made extensive preparations for building 
a power plant on the Spokane River at Millwood and 
generating its own power. A large amount of engineer- 
ing work was done and overflow rights along the 
Spokane River acquired for miles upstream. 


The new power contract means that there will be no 
power development by the paper company for at least 
five years, the first stage of the new contract. 








IMPORTS OF PULP WOOD AND WOOD PULP INTO THE UNITED STATES 
BY COUNTRIES AND CUSTOMS DISTRICTS 


October, 1930 


Compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
(Figures Subject to Revision.) 





PULP WOOD 
~= Rough ~ d- r Rossed 
Spruce Other Spruce Other Spruce 
Cords Dollars Cords Dollars Cords Cords Dollars 


~ 
Dollars Dollars 
COUNTRIES— 
Soviet Russia in 








ee os 32,867 301,769 ‘ : 2,894 
236,539 1,487 17,265 68,974 843,886 6,834 62,094 502 


24,288 236,539 1,487 17,265 101,841 1,145,655 6,834 62,094 3,396 
Total Pulpwood Imports, October, 1930—137,846 Cords; $1,520,443. 





WOOD PULP 
Chemical Chemical Chemical Chemical Soda Pulp, 
Mechanically Ground Unbleached Bleached Unbleached Bleached Unbleached 


Unbleached Bleached Sulphite Sulphite Sulphate Sulphate and Bleached 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons lars Tons Dollars 





COUNTRIES— 
Austria... ae ee ‘ ae 
Czechoslovakia _. 194 206 10,982 
=F? ; ies 694 - es 
Finland __. ee RSL Te ‘ 32,547 : a3 6,981 a 382 21,307 
Germany ___.. cathe ne Sati re pees 2,480 . 3,573 251,601 13 6,220 
Lithuania ees ras : ; nee 515 it ye saan Ak 
Netherlands _. Beccary oid 24 1,689 


~ 4,692 1,110 865 2,411 175,996 
aed 23,139 1, 4,635 316,823 14,000 501,404 
525 


25,947 674,604 ote, Se 15,987, 1,117,994 3,795 246,958 2,504 233,791 


a 711,843 12,682 46,684 2,200,328 27,218 1,896,392 19,965 844,566 3,919 291,786 
CUSTOMS DISTRICTS— 


Maine and New Hampshire. 2,987 115,340 2,872 144,986 4,828 335,145 502 32,477 
ermont — 30,656 we 1,023 1,070 64,375 199,453 
Massachusetts _ asad ae * 5.786 400,191 217,781 
St. Lawrence - 67,891 __ : 1,728 x 2,770 32,357 
5 : ‘ : 23 ° 30 ‘i bhi 
44,216 2,326 
; 66,237 6,232 ‘ b156. 
Philadelphia __ VEREE ; 5,782 124,107 115 
Maryland 7,841 : ; 106,527 1,180 
Virginia _ ey eee 5 wis 1,047 : 54,165 
New Orleans ___ cat: wis ae 
Los Angeles Cate So ied seat : 871 
Francisco ____ a i. ne IES 1,098 
Washington 164 


ota ae — 
Duluth and Superior 286 = ois 
aS ne 600 47,420 
Michigan ___ SARC 164,572 __ 2,576 / 432,622 
aR Sireuaacss 405 aa es 


35,645 


711,843 500 12,682 46,684 2,200,328 27,218 1,896,392 19,965 844,566 3,919 291,786 
Total Pulp Imports, All Grades, October, 1930—125,969 Tons; $5,972,703. 
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The Paper and Pulp Industry in October, 1930 

According to identical mill reports to the Statistical 
Department of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion from members and cooperating organizations, the 
daily average paper production in October showed a 
1% decrease under September, 1930, and a 15% de- 
crease under October, 1929. The daily average wood 
pulp production in October decreased 2% under Sep- 
tember, 1930, and 16% under October, 1929. 


The October production registered a decrease under 
October, 1929, in newsprint, uncoated book, paperboard, 
wrapping, bag, writing, tissue, hanging and building pa- 
pers. The production of all major grades of paper dur- 
ing the 10 month period ending October, 1930, regis- 
tered decreases under the totals for the same period 
of 1929. Shipments of all major grades also decreased 
during the 10 month period of 1930 as compared with 
the same period of 1929. 


Newsprint, paperboard, bag and building papers 
showed increases in inventory at the end of October, 
1930, as compared with the end of September, 1930. 
As compared with October, 1929, all grades, excepting 
wrapping, bag and building papers, showed increases 
in inventory. 

Identical pulp mill reports for the 10 month period 
ending October, 1930, indicated that 7% more mitsch- 
erlich sulphite pulp and 1% more kraft pulp was con- 
sumed by reporting mills than for the same period of 
1929. The total shipments of all grades of pulp to the 
open market during the first 10 months of 1930 were 
approximately 12‘% below the total for the same period 
of 1929. 

All grades of pulp, excepting easy bleaching sulphite, 
kraft and soda pulps, registered decreases in inventory 
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at the end of October, 1930, as against the end of 
September, 1930. As compared with October, 1929, 
groundwood and soda pulps were the only grades whose 
inventory registered a decrease. 


REPORT OF PAPER OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL MILLS FOR 
THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1930 


GRADE— 


Stocks on Hand 
w End of Month— 


© Production 


Newsprint . 

Book (Uncoated) __.. 
Paperboard 
Wrapping 

Ba 


Tissue 
Hanging 
Buildin, 


Other Grades 








Total—AlIl Grades _................. 499,992 499,634 291,536 


REPORT OF WOOD PULP OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL MILLS 
FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1930 


GRADE— 


Stocks on Hand 


WN paw End of Month— 


or sory 


Production 
Used During 
Month—Tons 
Month—Tons 


Tons 


Groundwood _ _.. 

Sulvhite News Grade 
Sulphite Bleached 

Sulphite Easy Bleaching ___.___. - 
Sulphite Mitscherlich __...__. 
.. A. ee 

Soda Pu 

Pulp—O 


Total—All Grades 


Yoo Shipped During 


NO 
wv 





181,697 18,355 


2 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE VALLEY IRON WORKS COMPANY 
of Appleton, Wisconsin 








sively. 


Hereby gives notice that its contract with the SMITH & VALLEY 
TRON WORKS of Portland, Oregon, for the manufacture and sale 
of its paper mill machinery and equipment has been cancelled and 
terminated as of December 31, 1930, and that hereafter the VALLEY 
IRON WORKS COMPANY of Appleton, Wisconsin, will manu- 


facture and sell its own paper mill machinery and equipment exclu- 











THE VALLEY IRON WoRKS COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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SPECIAL QUALITIES PROGRESSIVE. 
SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPYENT HAS 


PUT INTO aa FELTS 


Their enduring smooth surface gives a superior finish. This 
means QUALITY. 


Their greater openness provides dependable filtration at higher 
speeds. This means INCREASED PRODUCTION. 


Their greater strength increases their length of life. This means 
LESS COST PER TON. 


These combined qualities are of especial value to the Fine Paper 
Mill whose aim is QUALITY paper ECONOMICALLY produced. 


FC. HUOYCHK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 
KENWOOD MILLS LTD., ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO, CANADA 


HANS 
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News Print Production—November, 1930 


The News Print Service Bureau’s Bulletin No. 155 
states that production in Canada during November, 
1930, amounted to 201,703 tons and shipments to 213,- 
673 tons. Production in the United States was 92,337 
tons and shipments 93,631 tons, making a total United 
States and Canadian news print production of 294,040 
tons and shipments of 307,304 tons. During November 
24,208 tons of news print were made in Newfoundland 
and 1,268 tons in Mexico, so that the total North Amer- 
ican production for the month amounted to 319,516 
tons. 

The Canadian mills produced 182,403 tons less in the 
first eleven months of 1930 than in the first eleven 
months of 1929, which was a decrease of 7 per cent. 
The United States output was 91,557 tons or 7 per cent 
les than for the first eleven months of 1929. Produc- 





The HOTEL CONGRESS 


The stopping place in Portland 
for Pulp and Paper Men. 


Sixth at Main 
Street 
PORTLAND 
OREGON 
is 200 Rooms—200 Baths 


Convenient Downtown 
Location. 


a Reasonable Rates Prevail. 


LOUIS E. BOGEL, Resident Manager 
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tion in Newfoundland was 29,234 tons or 12 per cent 
more in the first eleven months of 1930 than in 1929, 
and in Mexico 4,486 tons less, making a total decrease 
of 249,212 tons or 6 per cent. 

During November the Canadian mills operated at 
67.6 per cent of rated capacity, United States mills at 
68.0 per cent and Newfoundland mills at 105.1 per cent. 
Stock of news print paper at Canadian mills totalled 
40,372 tons at the end of November and at United 
States mills 31,818 tons, making a combined total of 
72,190 tons, which was equivalent to 4.2 days’ average 
production. 

NORTH AMERICAN PRODUCTION 
New- 

Canada U.S. foundland Mexico Total 

1930—November ___... 201,703 92,337 24,208 1,268 319,516 
Eleven Months 2,313,225 1,182,929 263,611 12,917 3,772,682 
1929—Eleven Months 2,495,628 1,274,486 234,377 17,403 4,021,894 
1928—Eleven Months 2,173,498 1,293,663 212,071 15,257 3,694,489 
1927—Eleven Months 1,900,513 1,365,988 185,263 12,882 3,464,646 
1926—Eleven Months....1,714,020 1,542,415 169,256 11,898 3,437,589 
1925—Eleven Months 1,385,234 1,393,637 83,240 11,695 2,873,806 


1924—Eleven Months -..1,240,652 1,359,520 59,404 10,538 2,670,114 
1923—Eleven Months _..1,169,872 1,365,546 59,141 11,000 2,605,559 





Paper Production and Sales in Japan 








October, 1930 

Production Sales 

Pounds Pounds 
Printing paper (Superior quality)... 15,723,471 15,951,746 
oe A. A 10,466,208 10,928,539 
Writing paper ... 2,843,249 2,746,149 
Simili paper _. 7,785,973 10,974,075 
Ast pee... _. 1,568,954 1,152,568 
News Printing pape ... 47,700,373 43,773,605 
Sulphite paper _.. . 3,490,351 3,949,587 
Colored paper -_.- 1,217,061 1,296,203 
Wrapping paper 9,978,884 9,900,095 
Chinese paper _.. 1,639,425 1,842,301 
Board paper __......- 5,981,024 6,408,386 
EE, oo Be 5,105,792 4,523,193 





113,500,766 113,446,447 
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Pulp and Paper Industry 


We announce the termination of our sales contract with 
the Valley Iron Works Company of Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Manufacture of the general line of pulp and paper making 
equipment as designed and built by us will be continued. 
This has been thoroughly modernized and in the near future 
will be greatly augmented, and we are in a better position 
now than ever to supply your most exacting requirements. 


We take this opportunity to thank our many friends and 
patrons for the encouragement and liberal support they have 
accorded us, in our efforts to develop and build machinery 


400 Front Street 


suitable for Western conditions. 


Smith and Valley Iron Works Co. 


Builders of Pulp and Paper Mill Machinery 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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TENAX is a Lockport Felt 
TENAX FELTS Are Good Felts 


A few years ago we brought out the TENAX FELT— 
Our growth has proven the superiority of the TENAX idea. 


We design and manufacture TENAX FELTS to meet SPECIFIC 
CONDITIONS for ALL KINDS of paper and board. 


Mills never having used our TENAX FELTS should write us to- 
day. 


TENAX FELTS are manufactured only by 


+ + + 


LockPorT FELT COMPANY 


NEWFANE, NEW YORK 























The Chip Breaker as shown above is a separate unit installed 
under the hood and can be belt driven or direct connected to 
motor. Recent changes in design by which the Breaker may 
be installed between the chipper disk and drive pulley make 
its application possible on chippers equipped with large dia- 


meter pulleys. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 126 
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